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With the population of California 
and the whole West increasing four 
times faster than that of the United 
States as a whole; with Central and 
South America, Hawaii, Australia,and 
the East Indies offering rapidly grow- 
ing markets; and with 900,000,000 
people living in a trade sphere served 
by the Pacific and developing modern 
wants, San Francisco is becoming one 
of the’ very great cities of the world. 


This city should be investigated 
as the location for your business 
headquarters, your branch factory, 
or your western assembling or dis- 
tributing enterprise. 


San Francisco serves the 11,000,000 
people west ofthe Rockies more cheaply 
and promptly than can be done from 
any point north or south. Within 50 
miles it has a highly prosperous, high- 
consuming trade area of 1,600,000 
people. It is Coast-central. For highly 
practical reasons the San Francisco 








bay region leads any other Coast area 
by $250,000,000 a year in manufac- 
tures. Its port business is the second- 
greatest in America in value of water- 
borne tonnage. 


Climate is ideal for industry— 
no snow, no enervating heat 

Here the mean average tempera- 
ture varies but 6°, winter and summer. 
No snow loads. No frozen pipes. No 
enervation. 
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Labor is contented and in harmony 
with its job. The worker’s dollar goes 
farther, in commodity purchasing 
power, than in any other large city. 


As business capital of the West— 
headquarters for the financial, ship- 
ping, lumber, railroad, oil, insurance, 
hydro-electric, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing activities of the Pacific Coast, 
this city may have an important mes- 
sage for you. May its citizens and 
institutions present you with an au- 
thentic, illustrated book on markets 
and conditions? There is no charge. 
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>> In This Issue << 


Looking Forward 


pe Harvey O’Hiceins, whose article 
on “This New Morality” heads this 
issue, deserves the most serious consid- 
eration from the readers of the Outlook 
and Independent. We know of no 
American writer who is trying more 
earnestly and sincerely to interpret life 
as he sees it than is Mr. O'Higgins. In 
a sense, of course, he is attempting in 
this article to bridge the inevitable gap 
between generations. And such an at- 
tempt is apt to attract bricks from both 
sides. From our own particular vantage 
point, however, we find his conclusions 
heartening, and drawn with a sympa- 
thetic charity which is rare. 


pp GENERALLY SPEAKING, neverthe- 
less, we should say that much more 
time will elapse before the point of 
view from which he writes becomes 
general than will be necessary to intro- 
duce into every Fifth Avenue in the 
United States copies of the shop win- 
dows of the future which Claude Brag- 
don points out in his article, “New 
Windows for Old.” Mr. Bragdon calls 
attention to the particular aspect of 
these new windows which is most 
significant: their development of metal 
and glass as decorative materials. 


bp As A PEOPLE we are amazingly 
quick to seize upon new inventions, new 
machines, new business methods and 
new things of all sorts—even if, as has 
been the case with the automobile, they 
mean a complete revolution in our man- 
ner of living. When it comes to ideas 
and customs, however, we seem frankly 
suspicious, a little afraid, almost un- 
certain of ourselves—as if our morals 
and manners were infinitely fragile 
things. Many a man will allow his son 
to go aloft in a new model airplane 
who fears to have him read some new 
book, or come in contact with some new 
idea. 


pp AvdveNtuRotvs in the _ physical 
world, we sometimes seem timorous in 
the spiritual and intellectual spheres. 
Articles like Mr. O’Higgins’s serve to 
banish such fears and allow us to view 
future generations with more equani- 
mity and hope. 
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>> This New Morality << 


N THE EARLY nineteen 
hundreds, the current so- 
cial problem with the 
largest “P” was the problem 
of how to keep the young peo- 
ple on the American farm. 
They were deserting their 
paternal acres and their an- 
cestral chores in such numbers 


that the ruin of the United 
States was obviously just around 
the corner. All the prophets of 


doom gave tongue to it: the fate of an- 
cient Rome was upon us; our sturdy 
peasantry was dying out; the Nation’s 
food would have to be imported from 
countries less effete; we were becoming 
a Roman republic of city slaves depend- 
ent on Wall Street for bread and cir- 
cuses. 

President Roosevelt sought the aid of 
what we used to call his “press gang” 
and proposed a campaign of propa- 
ganda by the embattled writers of 
America to save our civilization. We 
were to sound the alarm, rally the farm- 
ers with eloquent exhortations and stem 
the rout. We certainly sounded the 
alarm. We were even assisted by 
William Jennings Bryan who wrote an 
article to prove that farming was a 
healthful occupation because it kept you 
out in the open air, and he illustrated 
his thesis with photographs of himself 
driving a tedder and loading hay. It 
was all in vain. Either the retreating 
farmers did not read us or they decided 
that if we thought farming was such 
patriotic fun they ought to leave us 
more room in their trenches. They con- 
tinued the evacuation of their fields un- 
checked. . 

At the-same time, unknown to us, a 
mechanic in Detroit was working on a 
machine that was to save the day. A 


recreational unit. 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


The author reminds us that the figure of industry as 
the home wrecker is slightly antiquated. Invention is 
fast righting old wrongs as it is now possible to foresee 
the American home as an independent cultural and 
This is one aspect of modern life 
upon which Mr. O'Higgins bases his hopeful forecast 


of our spiritual and moral welfare 


delegation from the French Chambers 
of Commerce came to admire his fac- 
tory, somewhere around the year 1912, 
and they asked him why he had recent- 
ly reduced the price of his Ford car by 
$50 when he had already more orders 
for it than he could fill. In the course 
of his reply, he confessed: “I can’t do 
anything to justify my existence except 
make automobiles. I believe that the 
automobile is the Great Liberator. And 
I intend to keep on reducing the price 
of this car until I’ve put one in every 
backyard and every farmyard in the 
country.” 

It was his invention of the cheap 
automobile that solved the problem of 
how to keep the young people on the 
farm. The despised flivver accomp- 
lished easily what the moral fulmina- 
tions of orators, politicians, moralists 
and propagandists had failed even to 
begin. There was no temptation to de- 
sert the countryside for the amuse- 
ments of the neighboring town when 
the flivver brought those amusements 
within reach of every farm for fifty 
miles around. The farmer became a 
suburbanite. Now, like the millionaire, 
he has his house in the country and runs 
into town with his wife for his opera— 
that is to say, his movie. It is no 
longer easy to recognize the young hick 
by the cut of his clothes—although the 
humorists are not yet aware of that 


change in him. He motors to 
as many dances as his city 
cousin; and at night, along the 
secluded lanes, he parks his 
mush-car, unabashed, among 
the sport models from the 
country clubs. 

Having solved this problem 
of farm relief triumphantly, the 
motor car produced a new one. 
The auto proved to be truly, as Ford 
said, the Great Liberator. It liberated 
the young people from the surveillance 
of their elders. They no longer had to 
spoon in the front parlor, or on the 
family veranda, or under the eyes of 
the neighborhood, walking where they 
might be recognized. They could climb 
into their flivver and disappear as com- 
pletely as if they had eloped by rail- 
road train in the old days. So they 
were free to carry on that moral revolt 
of modern youth which is now more 
despairingly regarded than the forgot- 
ten exodus of the farmer; and the thun- 
ders of preachers and authors and 
moralists of all sorts are roaring around 
this new storm center of social unrest 
with terrifying fury. 


HY worry? If you are like Bryan, 
We course, you cannot help it. 
If you believe that man is an imperfect 
creation who is only sustained in virtue 
by the hand of his Creator—that he is a 
kind of spineless marionette kept erect 
by the mystic wires that support him 
from above—yes, naturally, you will 
tremble for him. The hand that sup- 
ports him may be withdrawn. He may, 
himself, by his own skepticism, cut his 
wires. In his sinful desire to move in- 
dependently, against the directions of 
the Great Showman whom Bryan saw 
above him, he may break his connection 
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with heaven and suffer another awful 
Fall. 

But if you see him, with the eyes of 
reason, as an imperfect creature who 
has been some millions of years perfect- 
ing himself, what is there to worry 
about? He has achieved his own civil- 
ization and he will go on improving it. 
He has made his present morality him- 
self, and he will continue to alter and 
refine it. The power that raised him 
is inside him. If he should fall, he 
would pick himself up again. The 
impulses that have brought him out of 
caves and savagery still operate irre- 
sistibly within him, and he cannot turn 
against them any more than the earth 
can refuse to revolve. 


tT 1s his everlasting problem that he 

has to live on three levels. He is an 
animal with animal instincts which can 
be domesticated but never killed off; 
and he must live, on the instinctive 
level, with some indulgence of the ani- 
mal impulses that are his driving power. 
But unlike all other animals—so far as 
we know—he has a self-conscious in- 
telligence, and he has to live also on 
this level of life, the level of intelligent 
ideas and ideals. And finally, he is a 
social animal who must live on a third 
level, in harmony with the instincts and 
the intelligence of his group. 

On his animal level of life, the in- 
strument that integrates his energy and 
delivers his force is the instinct. On 
the intelligent level, his energy is in- 
tegrated and his force is delivered by 
the instrument of the idea. Lastly, the 
social group, acting like a super-indi- 
vidual organism, integrates its energy 
and delivers its force through the in- 
strument of custom. And every suc- 
cessful community lives efficiently by 
virtue of a composition of forces in 
which the instrument of instinct has. 
been brought under the control of the 
idea, and the instrument of the idea has 
been brought under the control of 
custom. 

On each level of life, failure results 
in a particular type of human defeat. 
The failure of the instrument of in- 
stinct produces a neurotic. The failure 
of the instrument of the idea produces 
an insane person. The failure of the 
instrument of custom produces a crim- 
inal. Each of these’ failures is a lia- 


bility to the group, and the community 
tends automatically to expel them from 
the social life by sending the neurotic 
to the sanitarium, the psychotic to the 
asylum and the criminal to jail. 





But a failure on any one of these 
three levels may be a failure in what is 
called morality, for there is an immoral- 
ity that is an offense against instinct, 
just as there is an immorality that 
offends against conscious ideals and an 
immorality that offends against tribal 
customs. And when you hear a guard- 
ian of public morals denouncing a new 
immorality about which he is worrying, 
it is wise to consider on which level of 
life the offense has arisen which he is 
heralding as ruin to the republic. 

Consider, for instance, what has hap- 
pened in the matter of prohibition. An 
apparent majority of people in_ this 
country, having arrived at a personal 
ideal of total abstinence from alcohol, 
undertake to make that ideal a tribal 
custom by law. A strong minority are 
opposed to it both by conscious ideal 
and instinctive impulse. They find the 
prohibition law an intrusion on the per- 
sonal liberty of their private lives. 
Their egotistic instincts of independence 
revolt against it. Some of them have 
also an instinctive need of alcohol as an 
escape from the oppressions of reality 
into that happier dreamland to which 
alcohol opens the gates. Neither on the 
instinctive nor the intelligent level of 
‘life do they consider a breach of the 
prohibition law an immorality. Even 
if they were all arrested, found guilty 
and sent to prison for life, they would 
not see themselves as criminals but ‘as 
martyrs in the cause of liberty. The 
man who regards their actions as im- 
moral may be technically justified— 
since it is technically immoral to break 
the law—but the immorality is not one 
that penetrates to the deeper levels of 
life, and when he denounces it as “sap- 
ping the foundations of the republic,” 
he is making the foundations responsible 
for a leak in the roof. 


IMILARLY with the revolt of modern 
S youth. Here we have a rebellion of 
instinctive impulse, not against a new 
tribal custom, but against an old one. 
Since the earliest days of Puritanism 
in America, the sexual instinct has been 
allowed no moral expression outside of 
marriage, and even in its permitted in- 
dulgence it has been considered some- 
thing taboo and shameful, particularly 
for women. The men managed to get 
what William James called their 
“moral holidays,” but their wives and 
daughters, shut up in the Puritan 
homes, devoted themselves to a repres- 
sion of instinctive impulse that was 
almost nunlike. 
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The Puritan home was destroyed by 
the invention of machines that took the 
weaving, the sewing, the canning and 





preserving, the hat-making and knitting © 


and washing and the rest of the old; 
domestic industries away from the hone | 
into mills and factories and sweatshops 





and canning plants and steam laundries, | 7 


F 
The women, particularly the unmarried 
women, followed their work. — They 
left home to find employment in fac 
tories, shops and offices. They wer | 
paid wages. They became economical- 
ly independent of their men. Released 
from masculine control, they began to 
dress and dance and marry and divore 
with a new freedom which the moralists | 
have now been railing against for many 
years in vain. 

That freedom was a stirring of in 
stinctive impulse released by a chang 
in the general way of life and strug 
gling against the conscious ideals that 
had been imposed upon women in their 
cloisters. It was an inevitable revolt, 
and it was timely, for Puritanism wa 
killing off the Puritans. Too blind: 
suppression of the sexual instinct hai 
produced a poisonous crop of neuroses f_ 
insanities, perversions and morbidities 
The lack of instinctive joy in livin} 
was not the least of the evils; and: — 


sort of psychic sterility was one of te 


Re ere 


elements that contributed to whit! — 
Roosevelt so eloquently campaignei 
against as “race suicide.” 


‘irs Worxtp War quickened the pac) — 


of the revolt. The tribal ban on cig | 
arettes was not the only one that wa! 
lifted for the benefit of the boys in the 
trenches. Any pleasure which they! 
could snatch at was permitted to the, 
youths who were about to die. ~ Tle 
girl could not deny herself to the love? 
who was going to face death in hej_ 
defense. Puritanism among the youm\ 
came to a sudden and violent end, as 






sisted by the automobile, by the gener , 
knowledge of birth control, and by th: 


efforts of the Freudians to preach | 
more intelligent conscious ideal for the 
control of the sexual instinct. 

But here again, as in the case of pre ~ 
hibition, the appearance of immorality — 
is more glaring than the fact. Thes — 
young people are certainly offending. 
against the morality of tribal custom! a 
and they are suffering for it. They ~ 
are also, almost invariably, sinning 7 
against the conscious ideals which the} 
have been taught from childhood, and} 
they are enduring all kinds of self-ir 7 
flicted psychic tortures in consequence | 
re. 
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But the instinct that is driving them is 
a healthy instinct; and they are moving 
toward a more sensible sexual ideal 
than the Victorian morbidities from 
which they are escaping. To the eye 
of the psychiatrist, they are much less 
immoral than those moralists to whom 
all sex is something essentially unclean. 

An Anthony Comstock, projecting his 
own abnormalties into a prosecution of 
the instinct wherever he sees it, is a 
greater offender against natural moral- 
ity than any of the flaming youth of our 
younger generation. In their wildest in- 


ty|  dulgence, they will never be as immoral 
re} as those mute and inglorious Oscar 
at ya Wildes whom Puritanism produced in 
ny * such numbers—for a successful repres- 
| sion of sex is much less likely to show 

in| as virtue than as perversion. There will 
gt} be fewer neurotics and psychotics for 
ig ; society to struggle with when a franker 
ut} education of the sexual instinct is made 
et? possible by the new morality which is 
I, appearing as a result of the revolt. 
al ~ There will be fewer sexually anesthetic 
4 wives and mother-fixated husbands to 
' make the American marriage end in- 
evitably in divorce. In short, however 





offensive the revolt may be to the mor- 
ality of tribal custom, it is far less ab- 
horrent to instinctive morality than the 
system of sexual suppression which it is 
displacing. 





I IS CHIEFLY a feminine revolt. That 
is a fact which its opponents have 
been most unwilling to face; and when 


eh 
i¢| Judge Lindsey and Wainwright Evans 
«| faced it in their two volumes on Judge 
le | Lindsey’s work in Denver, their critics 


were outraged by this “insult to the fair 
name of American womanhood.” The 
tabloids have since discovered that it is 
the girls who are chiefly responsible for 
the moral laxity at young “gin parties.” 
The current novels of exposure stress 
the same point. As a matter of fact, 
the morality of the boys has not greatly 
changed. They have always tended to 
take “moral holidays” with girls of the 
so-called lower classes. They now find 
it possible to make the same escape with 





- girls of their own social set. Their 
t escape has merely become less difficult 


g | ‘nd less secret. 

And since it is a feminine revolt, it 
will undoubtedly continue. The woman 
of the future, able to earn her living 








1 
ig » outside the home, will never be dom- 
7 inated by her husband or her father as 
i} she was by the male head of the house- 
+ | hold in the old days. She will achieve 


moral freedom in her conduct as in- 






evitably as she has arrived at physical 
freedom in her dress. Impossible to 
return her to hoop-skirts and crinoline. 
Impossible to make her accept the 
double standard of morality which her 
grandmothers endured. With the same 
opportunities as a young man, the girl 
will evolve the same code as he. And 
he will accept it. 

He has to have a home. 
other predatory animal, after a day 
spent hunting and preying and strug- 
gling with the enmities of rivals and 
the adversities of circumstance, he has 
to have some cave, some lair or burrow, 
in which he can hide himself to rest at 
night. If he is only a frightened rab- 
bit, he will need it all the more. He 
will always need, too, an atmosphere of 
love and friendship in his shelter, to 
succor and sustain him for the next 
day’s work. For that reason, 
form of marriage is an instinctive neces- 
sity for him, and to get it he will make 
whatever terms he has to make with 


Like any 


some 


women, 


o. OnE May comfortably predict that 
N no matter what happens to modern 
marriage, it will not die on the operat- 
ing table, and whatever happens to the 
American home—be it ever so humilj- 
ated—it will still remain a.hont. It 
has already begun to recover from the 
influence of the automobile. It has been 
revived by the radio. The broadcasting 
companies have brought to the family 
fireside the prize fight and the baseball 
game, the political campaign and the 
woman's club lecturer and the vaude- 
ville turn and the dance music of the 
night club. Television promises to de- 
liver the news reel and the movie to the 
parlor wall; and though you may think 
that television is only visible, as yet. 
to the eye of the fanciful, you will 
notice that if vou sell a play to a moy- 
ing-picture company your contract will 
include a clause to cover the “television 
rights.” The home is becoming more 
and more a place of domestic entertain- 
ment and less and less a little family 
prison from which every one wishes to 
escape except perhaps the warden. And 
this is surely a change for the better, 
even if it involves a change in the mar- 
ried relation and a less Puritanic ideal 
in matters of sex. 

The other day, a grand jury in New 
Jersey indicted a number of men for 
sexual offenses with school girls, and in 
the course of their findings the jurors 
emphasized a lack of “religious train- 
ing,’ among the girls, as a primary 


. school. 
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cause of their delinquency. A great 
many of our modern prophets of evil 
foresee in the decline of religious faith 
the diabolic origin of all our faults. 
They, like the grand jury, seem rather 
to overlook the fact that religious train- 
ing and moral training are by no means 
the same course of instruction. Re- 
ligion took over morals when the gods 
were made the superpolice of the tribal 
customs and a system of heavenly re- 
wards and punishments was instituted 
in support of the moral law. 


opayY, it is true that the general belief 
jo this system of supernatural judg- 
ments is failing, but the natural author- 
ity behind the moral law remains as 
strong as ever. It resides in the in- 
fluence of the parents. Moral and lov- 
ing parents train a moral child, not by 
precept but by example; because whom 
the child loves, it imitates, and that 
imitation will remain as a subconscious 
determinant of conduct, no matter what 
moral code is subsequently imposed on 
the intelligence or what religious faith 
is inculeated in church or Sunday 
This is one of the most un- 
comfortable discoveries of the new psy- 
chology. It is being seized upon, with 
fascinated eagerness, by the American 
mother. She has been the most con- 
scientious mother in the world. She 
has the leisure to be the most intelligent. 
If she can learn from her psychiatrist 
how to educate and “condition” the in- 
stincts of her children to the ends of a 
wise morality, the ethical future of the 
Nation ought to be assured. 

But what that future will be, only a 
madman would venture to prophesy. 
There have been revolts against Puri- 
tanism before—followed by a more 
fanatical than ever—and 
only the intelligent ideals of the new 
psychology now stand in the way of 
another such swing of the pendulum. 
How effective those ideals will be, the 
There is still a 


Puritanism 


future alone can tell. 
great deal to be learned about the un- 
conscious foundations of morality in the 
instinctive The male 
animal has obviously an unconscious 
fear of sex that shows throughout the 
history of morals and religion as an in- 
stinctive fear of women, and his fear 
will still act as a drag on the progress 
of the new freedom. 

The sexual instinct in woman is not 
so superficial and easily satisfiable as 
in man; she cannot adopt his code and 


mind of man. 


live by it with any happiness; and her 
(Please Turn to Page 114) 
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>> The Golfers Move South << 


OT all the Harvard golfers will 

be confined to the two new prac- 

tice holes inside the Stadium, nor 
will the Yale and Princeton stars linger 
long in the North. Already there has 
been a considerable golfing invasion by 
the younger element of the courses at 
Pinehurst, while the professionals have 
gone as far West as Catalina. They'll 
be back in Southern territory soon, how- 
ever, putting on perhaps their biggest 
tournament on the very fine course at 
St. Augustine. This, by the 
real championship test, just as is the 
No. 2 course at Pinehurst, albeit for 
sheer beauty, and a few rather tricky 
holes, there are those who prefer the 
No. 3 links, with its gorgeous back- 
ground of pines. Farther South, Key 
West, Temple Terrace and Boca Ceiga 
at Tampa, will draw their share of 
tournaments, and Atlanta is another 
natural headquarters for the game, re- 
joicing as it does in the home course of 
Bobby Jones, champion of champions. 

Palm Beach, with its Royal Poinci- 
ana course, with the tricky sand greens, 
and the Palm Beach Country Club, a 
truly interesting will share 
honors with, Miami and Bellair. The 
women players take kindly to the last 
named and are to be found in force at 
Palm Beach. There is a steady swing 
around the circle, winding up at Pine- 
hurst for a fixture of many years’ stand- 
ing, the North and South. 

Pinehurst is usually something of a 
stumbling-block to those who are unac- 
customed to its sand greens, and as a 
result the contingent that puts in a lot 
of play annually over the Country Club 
courses, is apt to have a little edge. The 
youngsters, however, are catching on. 
Just the other day George T. Dunlap, 
of New York, the twenty-year-old 
Princeton player, turned in the aston- 
ishing score of 68 over the No. 2 cham- 


way, is a 


course, 


pionship course, and more undoubtedly 
will be heard of this young comer before 
he finishes his invasion. Dunlap’s game 
is as nicely rounded out as that of any 
of his young rivals. Dunlap is no new- 
comer to Pinehurst, however, since hé 
has already twice won the title. In 
the course of his great shot making in 
the semifinal round, he was literally 
forced to his four under par by another 
youth, Dick Chapman, a _ Pomfret 
schoolboy. It is the professionals who 
suffer the most when they strike Pine- 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


hurst. They generally arrive at the 
course after a tour of links that call 
for the lofted approach shot, the shot 
with backspin. that stops dead on the 
green. They have to change their at- 
tack to the run-up approach, a_ shot 
that has been pretty well mastered by 
the amateur contingent at Pinehurst. 
There is generally a group of 
“course-wise” players ready to take on 
the stranger as soon as he gets off the 
train. His first experience, especially 
if there is a wind blowing, is apt to be 
disastrous. As far as the professionals 
are concerned, there is usually consid- 
erable stretching of the distances when 
they turn up on any of the Southern 
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GEORGE DUNLAP 
courses. Some of the 130 and 140- 
pounders have complained of this deep 


setting back of the tees from time to 
time, but apparently without result. 
Every pro is expected to show a mighty 
long game, and show it for 72 holes. 
The result often is that the more solid- 
ly. built type ef player, like Walter 
Hagen, stands up best under the test. 

While the youngsters have been show- 
ing perhaps more promise than ever be- 
fore, the veterans of the game have been 
right out in front, proving that even in 
so uncertain a game as golf, class still 
tells. Walter Hagen once 
more that he was right on his game, by 


showed 


taking the Long Beach Open with the 
remarkable score of 276, while on the 
same day Bobby Jones, with H. A. 
Fortson, a twenty-three-year-old player 
from Augusta, Georgia, was capturing 
an exhibition match from C. A. Roberts 
and T. W. Palmer, two of Florida’s 
ranking amateurs. The match is espe- 
cially worth recording because of the 
fine play of Fortson. Any young man 
who plays as Bobby Jones’s partner is 
apt to prove formidable, later in the 
season, for Bobby is as good a coach as 
he is a player. 

The business of putting a check on 
some of the long drivers, commonly 
known as the siege guns of the game, 
has so far been unsuccessful. And in the 
meantime the real-estate values of 
many of the country’s best courses are 
becoming all but prohibitive. © What 
seemed to be a serious attempt at cut- 
ting down the distance from the tee was 
the production of a larger and lighter 
ball. The theory was that it would not 
only not fly so far as the present ball, 
but that the greater surface would make 
up for that because of the opportunity 
for better control. The new ball has 
so far had one serious test, and while 
it is a little too early to pass final judg- 
ment on it, the performance on_ this 
occasion not up to promise. 
Phillips Finley, of Redlands, Cal- 
ifornia, one of the longest drivers in 
the game, and who was put out in the 
semifinals by Bobby Jones, in the cham- 
pionship at Brae Burn last year, tried 
out the new ball at Pinehurst the other 
day, under perfect weather conditions, 
and said that he found practically no 
difference between it and the old ball. 

To sum up, the prospect for low 
scores this winter is unusually bright. 
In the women’s division, Miss Glenna 
Collett has been beaten playing with a 
male partner, but she is apparently well 
on her game just the same. Like Miss 
Joyce Wethered, the great British star, 
she picks a match where male players 
are engaged whenever she can find it. 
It is her theory, and she has seemed to 
prove it, that such play improves her 
long game. She gets a terrific swipe 
from the tee, but has had trouble now 
arid then on the Southern courses, with | 
the one-shot holes. These, oddly 
enough, seem to bother most of the 
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women. 
nerves, 
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It is perhaps just a matter of 7 
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>> New Windows for Old << 


ECESSITY gives birth to 

newness: unprecedented 

architectural problems 
produce unhackneyed 
tions. Now the modern shop 
front is a product of modern 
metropolitan life which has 
absolutely no roots in the rich 
soil of the past, wherein lie 
buried all the ancient grand- 
eurs; its designing, therefore, 
must be done, not from books 
but from the brain. For this 
reason there is a freshness and 
originality about some of the newest 
shop fronts and show-windows which 
even the buildings of which they form 
a part appear to lack, because these 
buildings, aside from their “mercantile 
story,” consist after all only of cells of 
the everlasting human hive, not funda- 
mentally different, in form and function, 
from those of ancient Egypt, Greece or 
Rome. 

New York’s shopping 
district has lately been enlivened by 
several shop fronts novel enough to 
capture the interested attention of 
passing pedestrians and _ bus-riders, 
showing, by this very fact, how well 
they fulfill one, at least, of their func- 
tions, which is to be arresting and at- 
tractive—not only to shine, but to out- 
shine. This so-called ‘advertising 
value” is of the essence of the shop 
front problem, and if a conservative 
taste finds some of those singled out 
for commendation done ‘‘too wildly 
well” —too strident, too self-assertive 
—they have at least the same justifica- 
tion as the waved cane or umbrella to 
intercept a passing taxi: the end may 
be said to justify the means. 

After this brief preamble, if you will 
now accompany me on a walk up New 
York’s festal avenue, where its double 
row of shop fronts merges into one 
welcoming, mercenary smile, I shall 
call your attention to this or that en- 
gaging dimple, eye beam, or flash of 
pearly teeth, which seems most to im- 


solu- 


fashionable 


peril the “sales resistance” of the 
passer-by. 
Starting, then, from Old Man 


Thirty-fourth Street, under the brick 
cliffs of the Waldorf (What could be 
more charmingly naive than to name 
this upholsteric pile the Forest Vil- 
lage!) the first shop front to arrest our 
attention is that of the Wise Shoe Store, 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


While the new architecture steps mammoth office build- 
ings skyward, merchants have been developing a new 
note in shop front design on the streets below. 
of merely calling attention to the contents of their win- 


dows, designers of these brightly original displays are 
throwing their efforts into making the shop front and 
its background striking and compelling. Mr. Bragdon, 
who describes some of New York’s newest shop win- 
dows in this article. is an architect and an artist in 


stage design 


384 Fifth Avenue. Extending through 
two full stories, it is a shining beacon 
to prospective buyers, both by day and 
by night—a thing of differently colored 
metals, and of glass, clear and etched. 





It is ingeniously and | admirably 
planned, and _ elaborately—too elab- 
orately—decorated. The “saw-tooth” 


arrangement of show-window, the high 
proscenium arch, and the funnel-like 
this to the entrance 


transition from 


Instead 


door itself, drawing the loiterer 
by imperceptible stages from 
the pavement to the threshold, 
each stage baited, so to speak, 
with a different exhibit, in its 
own salient of glass—all these 
are admirable; so also is the 
sweeping silhouette over the 
door, in white and clear glass, 
representing the ritual of pur- 
chase. But the walls within 
the show-windows are a mass 
of ornament, poorly correlated 
and of no distinction, a detrac- 
tion from, rather than an aid to the ex- 
hibits, in the same way that a confused 
and elaborate background is a detraction 
to an actor in a play. Particularly unfor- 
tunate in this respect is the floor of the 
show-windows, which of all things 
should be kept plain; this boldly orna- 
mented surface cannot but conflict, to a 
greater or a less extent, with anything 
thereon super-imposed. 

The sign is an integral part of the 
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THE WISE SHOE STORE 
The “saw tooth” arrangement of show window draws the loiterer by imperceptible stages from the 
pavement to the threshold 
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design as it should be, and its contrast- 
ing black and white give it the 
necessary prominence, but one could 
wish for something more distinguished 


in the way of lettering than the 
commonplace block letter that has 
been used. Despite these reserva- 
tions, this shop front deserves the 


highest praise, for it is, original and 
well-proportioned; the different mate- 
rials are combined and handled with 
skill, and its sheer ingenuity is extra- 
ordinary. More than all else it shows 
a good grasp of the essentials of the 
shop front problem, summed up in the 
words “advertising” and “display.” 
Continuing up town, past the Public 
and the most 


Library pussy-cats 


peopled cross-walk in the world, in the 


Fifth 


John Ward shoe shop, at 535 


Avenue, we find again the particular 
kind of newness of which we are in 
search, This is perhaps the most talk- 
ed-about show-window in New York, 
and deservedly so, for it is an entirely 
new variation on an endlessly repeated 
theme. The central feature of this de- 
sign, a gigantic cylindrical show case 
with a semi-domical top, is an inspira- 
tion of the happiest, from the stand- 
points alike of beauty, utility and ad- 
vertising value, and all of the details are 
admirable. The transition from the 
semi-dome to the flat store front has 
been achieved so successfully as to make 
even the knowing ones forget how dif- 
ficult a transition of this sort is, par- 
ticularly in such a recalcitrant material 
as glass. ‘The simple and strong base 
course, the plain but rich show-window 
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CHEZ NAT LEWIS 


The windows are lined with broad plain surfaces of yellow wood with self-colored parquetry in 
geometric designs 
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floors and backgrounds, the lighting, the 
lettering—all these are well conceived 
and carried out. The lunettes in the 
transom representing the shoe clerk at 
his devotions at milady’s feet, and the | sell 
parquetry rendering of a megopolis in i En 
the middle panel of the show-windoy “ 
backs are well enough in intention, but proposed. 
only in intention. The great merit of } *“° ee 
this shop front, like the other, is a cer- leaps a 
tain “luminous” quality, due to the in- aie 
telligent use of metal combined with ball pea 
variously treated glass. el 
At 683 Fifth Avenue, the newly con- ints ad 
pleted shop front bearing the legend, vii ms 
“Dorothy Gray” commands our atten- ee ‘ 
tion. It is done in the manner to which thing o 
the word “Modernistic” has come to be atitnte : 
attached, but the most conservative qe, inte 
taste could not but concede the unity, P oan wa 


beauty and appropriateness of its de- 
sign. The bronze-work gives every 
evidence of the most loving and 
meticulous labor, and the flowering, so 
to speak, of the two major verticals 
into proud peacocks is an inspiration, 
so beautifully do they mitigate the 
harshness of the lintel line. 





Continuing our peregrination, we are vi 


next arrested by the eminently Gallic 


shop front of Delettrez at 731 Fifth” 


Avenue. One’s first thought might be, | 
here is a foolish waste of priceless 
show-window space, but the display of 
bottles of cosmetics is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter from that of coats, hats 
and shoes, for lotions, lipstick and face 
powder require small containers, and a 
small show-window is the very thing to 
give them importance and ‘scale.’ 





& 


This shop front is not, in all of its?) 


elements, altogether happy, but it | 
possesses an individuality of its own, | 


and in the detail of its gold and silver | 


appliqué ornament there is a touch of 
finer art than in any of the shop fronts 
considered heretofore. It looks like 
what it is—and is not this, after all, 
the supreme word of praise? F 
Since the show-window solicitations | 
to spending cease at the Plaza, we turn F 
westward on Fifty-seventh Street to} 
take a look and give a thought to what |” 
seems to me the most altogether satis 
factory little new shop front in little | 
old New York—chez Nat Lewis, as one! 
learns from the altogether admirable |” 
sign above the entrance door. What |- 
could be simpler than this? Nothing. — 
More beautiful? Many things per-®) 
haps, but for the moment one is at 4 
loss to know exactly what these might 
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LL who have attended banquets in 
England know how Englishmen 
act when the toast to the King is 

_ proposed. The chairman gets up and 
says “The King!” Every man present 
leaps to his feet, raises his glass and 
touches it to his lips, from all over the 
hall come shouts of “The King! The 

King !” 

It lasts only a moment; it is done at 
every banquet held anywhere in the 
British Isles. Yet there is never any- 

| thing perfunctory about it. Into his 
attitude as he stands and raises his 

| glass, into his enunciation of those two 
~ short words, every Englishman puts an 
unmistakable something of affection and 
reverence, a ring of pride and loyalty, 
which cannot but strike even the most 
_anti-monarchical of republicans with 


ie eda 


Be 


Ws 8 


_ admiration. 
It is the same at the close of every 
theatrical performance in Britain when 
' the orchestra plays “God Save the 
' King!” That, too, lasts only a moment; 
' it comes when men and women are pre- 
paring to leave the theatre, when they 
> are reaching for wraps and hats. Yet 
here also there is absolutely nothing 
- that savors of the perfunctory. Every 





’#) Englishman stands straight and_ stiff, 


_ like a soldier; every woman’s face ex- 
' presses genuine feeling; in the presence 
'of such sincerity every foreigner of 
_ good taste must needs put into his own 
_ attitude at least the outward semblance 
of a similar homage to the monarch who 
is never absent from British thoughts. 
The feeling which the British have 
_for their sovereign was admirably 
shown during the days when King 
George V lay dangerously ill in Buck- 
ingham Palace. All day and until far 
into the night thousands of men, women 
and children stood outside the palace 
gates. Every bulletin was eagerly read 
48 soon as it was posted; many in the 
crowd copied down every word in these 
bulletins in order to tell those at home 
exactly what the doctors said about 
King George’s condition. 
In the crowds were people of every 
__ class; nobles and prelates rubbed elbows 
with humble folk from the London 
slums; all had become equal in their 
solicitude for their king. And, exactly 
")’s at banquets when the sovereign’s 
health is proposed, exactly as in thea- 
\ tres when “God Save the King!” is 
| played, there was not a trace, among 
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“The King!” 
By T. R. YBARRA 


the thousands who stood in silent vigil 
outside the great gates of King George’s 
residence, of idle curiosity or mere per- 
functory desire to watch a “show.” 
Every Englishman and Englishwoman 
in those crowds was there because he 
The 


crowds 


or she was genuinely worried. 


feeling which brought those 


there was the same feeling that under; 


lies those joyous and robust toasts to 
“The King!’—the same feeling exact- 
ly, but shrouded in silence, as if the 
sick man’s subjects stood in the royal 
sickroom. 

' Americans who have lived in Eng- 
land are aware of the English indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward his King and 
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One of the bulletins on the Palace gate 








the other members of the British royal 
family. In his conversation about 
them, free though it may appear super- 
ficially, there is an invisible barrier 
which is never overstepped. And just 
as no British subject ever oversteps it, 
no foreigner with a regard for decency 
will seek to pass it. 

He will let an Englishman tell anec- 
dotes about his King and Queen, about 
the Prince of Wales and his brothers, 
which could scarcely be bettered for 
frankness; he will let him express semi- 
humorous opinions which, taken serious- 
ly, smack of lése-majesté. But—if he 
be a foreigner of penetration—he will 
be constantly on his guard as to what 
comments he may himself contribute. 


P age sg 


For the barrier is always there, no 
matter how intangibly—woe betide the 
alien who permits himself a remark 
about the British royal family of a sort 
which a Briton may consider as beyond 
the bounds of good taste. Unlike a 
native of Italy or of some other mon- 
archy where men have fiery blood, there 
will be theatricalism, no excited 
challenges to a duel. The Briton will 
simply give that foreigner a freezing 
look; maybe he will follow it up with 
a freezing retort. And everybody who 
knows the English knows that, in the 
whole length and breadth of this uni- 
verse, there is not a nation capable of 
competing with them in the gentle art 
of freezing! 

So the foreigner, if he be wise, will 
let the Briton do the talking about the 
British royal family. Also, if he be 
wise, he will, in the interests of inter- 
national good-will, try to put something 
of a sincere ring into his voice when he 
responds to the toast “The King!” at 
his next banquet in England. 

For there is something fine about the 
attitude of the English toward their 
King and his family. It has nothing 
servile about it, nothing insincere. Nor 
is it something merely impersonal. In 
the solicitude of King George’s sub- 
jects, during the dark days of his ill- 
ness, there was a great deal of genuine- 
ly personal concern. There was no- 
body in the crowds around Buckingham 
Palace whose reverence for the monarch 
was not blended with affection for a 
kind and conscientious individual. This 
feeling was excellently summed up, 
when King George lay critically ill, by 
a writer in the “Sphere.” 

“We are sick and tired of a decade of 
public worship of the Golden Calf,” he 
wrote. “We are weary of the vulgarity 
and inanity of a Rag Press written by 
the abysmally ignorant and base for 
tthe abysmally silly and vain. ... Today 
an accident has given a tongue to our 
subconscious thought. We are brought 
to our senses by a picture of a simple, 
honest, patriotic Englishman, courage- 
ously fighting with illness largely at- 
tributable to a stern performance of 
duty, who has kept the faith, kept the 
narrow path, kept silence, striven on- 
wards, in an age of self-seeking, self- 
justification, self-indulgence. We at 
length estimate at its true value the ex- 
ample set from the throne.” 
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The Radio 


Stop by and hear my radio some night. 
My daughter’s boy from Texas fotched hit in 
When he come home to hunt, an’ see his gran. 
He ‘lowed hit might be company for me, 
Now that I’m crippled-up, an’ cayn’t ride out. 
Hit is too. When you feel to hear the talk, 
The mighty of the earth are at your door. 
An’ tunes, Gee Oh! they pleasure me the most, 
Allus-ago I loved a sprightly tune. ~ 
Eh law! ’Twould shorely tickle Rob to see 
Jinny an’ me, till high up in the night, 
Maneuvering the thing. Me that was used 
To hit the bed quick as the sun-ball drapped. 
I’ve quit too, craving fer Ole Death to come. 
Let him keep on forgetting me a spell. 

Ann Coss 


Fords and Funeralizings 


Granny’s been riding in my car at last! 
I knew she’d come to it, give her the rope. 
And so I didn’t pester her—just ran 
The kids about to get her used to it. 
Then, yesterday, I happened in and told 
About the funeral-meeting up the creek 
Some twenty miles, for Uncle Jimmy Stone. 

Granny spoke up, “Well now, I hate hit bad 
To miss that funeralizing. Uncle Jim 
Lived neighbors to us thirty years ago. 
So be old Nell weren't crippled up so bad, 
I'd saddle her and go.” 

Said I, “folks say 

’T will be a pretty meeting. And they’ve got 
A preacher in from old Virginny too. 
I could drive over inside of two hours. 
Last time I went was. just before the War, 
Reckon I might not know how to behave.” 

“Reckon ye would if ye sat side o’ me,” 
Granny spoke up right quick. 

“TI might,” said I, 

Sober as any judge. So we set out. 


The road was good as any pike, in spots. 
Scarletting timber beautified the hills, 

And seemed like everything just eased us on. 
We got there right among the very first, 

And Granny had her favorite old log. 


Nothing had changed itself in seven years. 
Grave-houses, beech trees, and the old board sign 
Waiting there, friendly. 

Away back yonder days when I would go, 

I acted like the balance of the boys. 
Hoss-swapping, courting, and such things as that. 


“God bless those sleeps here.” 
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>> A Page of Verse << 


Now I sat peaceable on Granny’s log, 

Not hearing much of what the preacher said, 
Just sort of holding converse with my kin. 
Strangers don’t seem to sense the reason why 
Old Reg’lars hold a funeral-meeting years after 
Their folks have died. It’s always seemed 

A good ole way to me. Right at the first, 
Grief presses down upon your soul so hard, 
Comfort has nary cranny to creep in. 

The healing years go by, and then, some day 
You're proud to have the kinfolks of your love 
Memorialized by some ole preacher-friend. 
Leastwise that’s how it’s always seemed to me. 


On the way home, Granny turned loose, and said, 
“No call to creep along this pretty road 
Like we were travelling behind old Nell. 
Give that thar old machine of yours hits head.” 


Ann Coss 


Dead Dog 


We heard the orchard gravel clank 
On pointed nose, on yellow flank, 
Deep in a mound beyond the trees 
That all the wide sky stops and sees. 
Another spade; and the small face 
That looked at nothing turned to space. 
The spade again; and came the ery 
Of this clear yellow that must die— 
Or still be flashing, who can know, 
Beneath the gravel and the snow. 
Round he travels anyway, 
And what we see not who can say? 
Who can prophesy the last 
Of things so bright that go so fast? 
Mark Van Doren 


Along the Pond Path 
Is this a lake, a river or a bay? 
There is not any one could surely say, 
Who never walked this path before today. 


Water that stretches to a misty wall, 
A point with shadow spruces—that is all 


And gray moss on gray rock where fog drops fall. 


Yet over there I know that there is land, 
Two mountains sweet with bay and balsam stand 
Above the Bubbles, one on either hand. 


They stand behind the white mist and I go 

Along the pond road, blindfolded and slow 

To things I cannot see but love and know. 
Mitprep WHITNEY STILLMAN 
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>> The Movies << 


>> Shopworn Angel” 


O Nancy Carroll, who ranks next 
to Greta Garbo in the affectionate 
regard of this department, our 
congratulations on another fine per- 
formance. In “Shopworn Angel” she 
has one of the best stories, some of the 
best support and large quantities of the 
most expert direction we have been 
privileged to see in many months of 
movie going; and she responds in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 
“Shopworn Angel” is a really fine pic- 
ture, even apart from the work of its 
principals. Richard Wallace, who 
directed it, has interwoven humor with 
pathos as well as we have ever seen 


this difficult feat performed and has at 


no time failed to get the maximum of 
each into the situations requiring them. 
O blessed sense of balance! O happy 
flair for values—how good to see thee 
cropping up! 

We'll tell you some of the story of 


| “Shopworn Angel,” but we do so with 


sate late Rew 


no idea that we can convey the real 
excellence of the picture, which is one 


of those that must be seen in its com- 


pleteness. 

A man of wealth (Paul Lukas) is 
keeping a beautiful chorus girl (Nancy 
Carroll). The year is 1917 and the 
A. E. F. is steadily embarking for 
France. In a nearby cantonment an 
awkward private from Texas (Gary 
Cooper) awaits his country’s pleasure 
and occasionally offers himself a spell 


_ of light diversion along the Rialto. 


Pd 


It is on one of these mildly exuberant 
junkets that he meets the Broadway 
cutie, quite by accident. He falls for 
her — she falls for him. Their ac- 
quaintance ripens to the extent that the 
protector of the young lady is brought 
perforce into the situation which he ac- 
cepts with good-humored surprise. The 
soldier is told that the strange gentle- 
man who seems to spend so much time 
around the apartment is “a sort of 
guardian.” He has no idea that his 
lady friend is not morally on the up- 
and-up, and there is the rub. The girl 
can’t bring herself to send him off to 
die, minus his treasured belief in her 
purity. She ends by marrying him and 
he starts for France without suspecting 
a thing. For the climax of the picture 
Mr. Wallace has used a short talking 
sequence the nature of which we won't 





By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


divulge, except to say that it, fits in 
well and doesn’t slow up the action a 
bit. 

We once said that we should like to 
see Gary Cooper in a good part in a 
good picture, and ventured to add the 
prediction that he would make some 
screen history. For confirmation of 
this, see Gary Cooper play Private 
William Tyler in “Shopworn Angel.” 

Paul Lukas, as the quizzical man of 
the world who could have ruined the 
young soldier’s happiness, and doesn’t, 
is downright inspired in his part. No 
better acting has ever been brought to 
a minor part. 


And Nancy Carroll—well, go for 
yourself to see what she does for the 


You'll 


present status of cinema art. 
thank us for sending you. 


be West of Zanzibar” 


typicaL Lon Chaney—Tod Brown- 
A ing production, but well above their 
recent average, “West of Zanzibar” 
presents some exciting moments, outré 
scenic effects and several colorful por- 
trayals by Mr. Chaney, Lionel Barry- 
more, Warner Baxter and Mary Nolan. 
It seemed to your observer that in this 
picture Tod Browning got away from a 


fault that has seriously marred his last 
few efforts on behalf of Lon Chaney. 
This fault lay in an apparent inde- 
cision as to just what everybody was 
supposed to do next. “West of Zanzi- 
bar’ rattles right along about its busi- 
ness without developing string-halt or 
creeping paralysis in reel three; and 
the quality of suspense is thereby in- 
fused into it with beneficial results. We 
recommend it as Lon Chaney’s most en- 
tertaining and legitimate characteriza- 
tion since “Tell It to the Marines.” 


pe Lhe River” 


ELPLEss and miserable, Mary Dun- 
H can and Charles Farrell are 
dragged before the public gaze in “The 
River” to perform the most ineffably 
silly series of monkey tricks imaginable 
and with no excuse, as far as we can 
determine, except the presumable public 
demand for a “hot” picture. 

No one cares less than we do about 
the morals of the screen. Those who 
might get hurt, say we, will be hurt any- 
way. But it galls us cruelly to see the 
grand old institution of love get such a 
mishandling as it receives throughout 
the length and breadth of “The River.” 

There shall our comment end, save 
for one positive statement: Frank 
Borzage ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. 

















GARY COOPER AND NANCY CARROLL IN ‘ 


“SHOPWORN ANGEL” 
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>> Krom the Life << 


pp lhe Fable 


HERE is an old man in this coun- 

try who, when he was a little boy, 

believed dutifully in Santa Claus. 
It was a fable easy to believe. At 
Christmas a little boy needed only to 
hang up his stocking, the emptiness of 
which would be a reproach to a kind old 
gentleman with a long white beard. The 
old gentleman took pleasure in driving 
through the icy air of winter, behind a 
team of wingless reindeer, for the pur- 
pose of filling empty stockings. If a 
little boy believed hard enough Iris 
stocking was sure to be filled. 

This little boy in particular believed 
in Santa Claus with all his might. As 
years went on he found it hard to stop. 
In fact, the great world seemed divided 
between those human beings who con- 
tinued to believe, and those who were 
willing to play Santa Claus. His be- 
lief became a hope and then a habit. He 
was not very successful in whatever 
work he attempted to do; he tired easily 
of both love and hate; and whatever 
friendships came his way slipped from 
his horizon in all too brief a time. But 
then, every day could not be Christmas. 
He had only to get through with three 
hundred and sixty-four days, or there- 
abouts, and the time would come when a 
fabulous old gentleman would fill his 
empty stocking. 

Even the firmest belief can be shaken 
by continued disappointment. By the 
time the little boy had exhausted man- 
hood and arrived at old age, the halo 
above the head of his favorite saint had 
become tarnished and a little crooked. 
At last there came a year when he—who 
had always believed in the kindness of 
a superior world—found himself poor, 
homeless and without a friend. He was 
nearly seventy years old. The winter 
was turning cold, and he had not enough 
to eat. Slowly and fearfully, his mind 
filled with a great doubt. Could it be 
possible that this year there wasn’t to 
be any Christmas? 

But the habit of a lifetime was still 
strong upon him. Ghosts of childish 
missives flocked about his head. “Dear 
Santa,’ “Please bring me—’ “And 
don’t forget—” When hope is uncer- 
tain and the outcome doubtful, one can 
always ask. So girding himself with 
the last ragged remnants of his faith, 
the old man set out to beg. 





By IBBY HALL 


In begging, as in every other line of 
endeavor, he found himself not very 
After all, his was the beg- 
ging of expectancy and not of effort. 
On the street a rude world, bent on 
grabbing for itself, jostled and ignored 
him. Perhaps in discouragement the 
battered saint was keeping himself at 
home. Well, 
would do better ringing doorbells. 

He must avoid the haughty homes of 
the rich, as well as the anxious houses 
of the poor. It was Christmas eve, and 
Santa Claus was likeliest to be found in 
one of those middle class and moder- 
ately prosperous homes that left its 
blinds up and answered its own door 
bells. On one of these he would gamble 
his faint, well-worn belief. 

The old man picked his house and 
crossed the street. Bravely he climbed 
the steps and gave the bell a timid push. 

A quick step followed the sound of 
the bell. A shrewd and appraising eye 
took in the figure of the old man, who 
waited on the steps and fumbled his 
cap. A cool shake of the head inter- 
rupted the eager request, and the half- 
opened door began to close itself firm- 
ly. The suppliant saw it closing, and 
at that threatened disaster, something 
burst inside his brain. 

Now at last the plot was disclosed. 
Well, he would tell this world of grown- 
ups what he thought of them! Ina 
voice high-pitched and  quavering, 
shaken with wrath and bitterness, he 
hurled his reproaches and flung his ill- 
clad body upon the closing door. 


successful. 


then, a needy beggar 


ut in this one great moment of his 
life he chose the wrong battle- 
field. For the owner of that home had 
known from infancy that there was no 
such thing as Santa Claus. Worse, he 
had dedicated his life to tracking the 
old gentleman down—to tearing off his 
whiskers and ripping open the red coat. 
For he detective. And _ he 
promptly made use of his position by 
arresting the outraged beggar and es- 
corting him on Christmas eve, to jail. 
The magistrate before whom the case 
was called, looked long and thoughtfully 
upon the prisoner. The charge pre- 
ferred had been disorderly conduct. The 
old man looked harmless enough. It 


was a 


Outlook and Independen 








was not a serious offense. Neverthe [ 
less, he pronounced sentence carefully, | \ 

and in his most judicial tone. “Four 
months,” he said. Four months, the — abo 
man should spend in prison. is t 
And now there closed in front of the F) fem 
prisoner’s eyes another door, the doo diffi 
of life itself. Once again, his brain ey- sact 
ploded in the cataclysm of his world | T 
Had he not always done as he was told! The 
Had he not always believed as he was pric 
expected in the goodness of man? Ani | obte 
for this obedience and faith what wa} Vie 
his reward? He had been handed pov- F 
erty and loneliness and despair. Hef at 1: 
had hung up his empty stocking, ani ; whe 
life had filled it with emptiness. Ani— > amu 
for this he was to be sent to jail! Th? here 
words that rushed to his lips wer amu 
sharp and broken with anger. The de} und 
tective and the magistrate, they wer} hum 
those who had deceived him! | sent 
be ¢ 
| ~ magistrate waited patiently until In f 
the outburst was over. As he sa} with 
and listened, he had somewhat the ait) Ber 
of a tired father bearing wisely withi} 4M 
fractious child. He himself had playe| | we | 
the réle of Santa Claus too often not to i edv 
understand the situation in front of him} | tinct 
And when the grief and wrath of the” has. 
old beggar had somewhat subsided, the} Mr, 
magistrate leaned forward and spokt}/ jt un 
quietly. > from 
“You are an old man,” said the magis| — poin 
trate, ‘‘and you need to be taken cat}  nece 
of. Who is to look after you if the 4 H 
city does not? The four months aheal/ 7 4 yj 
will be cold and bitter on the streets! Vien 
and am I to let you suffer by sendin B echo 
you back there? You may think tle 7 Jawy 
sentence hard but I am giving you: years 
roof and warmth, clothing and god) early 
food to eat. When the Spring coms) hithe 
you will have freedom and a chance’ % of th 
ahead of you for a happy summer. Whi © consi 
else can I do but see that you are take) 7) hims 
care of for these four months?” | has f 
The broken old man in front of hil) 7% isten 
drew a gasping breath and passed a be, 7 cony¢ 
wildered hand across his eyes. ‘Th 7 the ry 
angry tide of disappointment recedel 9 and | 
gradually from his breast. Could it be 7 can | 
after all these years, that he was justi 7 have 
fied? There had been a catclysm, bU © at Jas 
the world had suddenly righted itself 7 = Th 
He had always been a good boy an! | moth 
obedient, and he knew now the prope! 4 the e 
thing to say. 9 has f 
“Thank you,” he said to Santa Claus 4 Behol 
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>> [he Theatre 


OST PEOPLE remember the 
famous painting called “Sacred 
and Profane Love.” The trick 

about the painting, as we remember it, 
is that the beholder who views the two 
female figures in it invariably finds it 
dificult to say which one represents 
sacred love and which one profane. 

To judge from the criticisms of the 
Theatre Guild’s latest offering—‘“‘Ca- 
price” by Sil-Vara—the same difhculty 
obtains for the audiences of this 
Viennese comedy. 

For us, however, “Caprice” affords 
at last an illustration of what we mean 
when we complain that Philip Barry is 
amusing but not yet grown-up. For 
here is a playwright who is distinctly 
amusing and yet decidedly mature, who 
understands the values and springs of 
human emotion so well that he can pre- 
sent people humorously, and yet never 
be guilty of confusion in his thinking. 
In fact, here is a dramatist able to play 
with emotional situations much as 
Bernard Shaw does with ideas. 

More; it is the first time, so far as 
we know, that any playwright of com- 
edy has appeared whose thinking is dis- 
tinctly modern. Modern psychology 
has evidently become so much a part of 
Mr. Sil-Vara’s thinking that he accepts 
it unconsciously, presents his characters 
from what might be called the stand- 
point of reality, and never considers it 
necessary to proselytize. 

His story is simple. Into the lives of 
a middle-aged philandering lawyer in 
Vienia and his inamorata comes an 
echo from the past in the form of the 
lawyer’s illegitimate son, age sixteen 
Being merely the result of an 
early indiscretion, the lawyer has 
hitherto sent money for the education 
of this accidental child of his, and has 
considered that his duty to society and 
himself ended there. Meanwhile, he 
has gone on to a mature emotional ex- 
istence which has little to do with the 
conventions and very much to do with 
the reality of passion between himself 
and his mistress, a lady with whom he 
can neither live happily nor bear to 
have out of his sight—but whom he is 
at last determined to marry. 

The introduction of the boy by his 
mother into this ménage brings up all 
the conventional ideas which the lawyer 
has forgotten for a good many years. 
Behold, he is a father, and here is his 


years. 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


son! He certainly should experience a 
parental emotion, unquestionably the 
accepted relationship of father and son 
should be honestly established—in 
short, there is no question about the 
way in which the lawyer ought to feel. 

And yet, he does not. Instead, he is 
astonished, nervous, somewhat on the 
defensive; and amazed to find that his 
son is not only inclined to pity him, but 
is distinctly an individual in his own 
right, and in particular is 
poet with flashes of truth 
and on the way to being a distinct per- 
son, of a sort totally different from his 
father. Add to this the fact that Ilsa, 
the lawyer’s mistress, asserts at once 
that the mother has merely brought the 
boy to Vienna in order to precipitate a 
situation which will result in the law- 
yer’s marrying her, the mother—add 
this, and you have the basic situation 
of “Caprice.” 

And yet, this is only the mere frame- 
work, of course. For the lady in ques- 
tion is apparently able to fool herself 
into thinking that she is doing every- 


an idealistic 
and insight, 
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thing solely for her child. The Viennese 
lady, on the contrary, believes very de- 
cidedly in being honest with one’s self 
and leaving other people free to live 
their own lives; while the boy himself 
is so fascinated by the Viennese lady 
that his father feels it necessary to dis- 
illusion him about his relations with 
Ilsa. 

Such a situation of course neatly 
turns the tables on conventional moral- 
ity and produces almost the exact effect 
upon the beholder that the picture 
“Sacred and Profane 
Which is sacred? And which is profane? 

It is a sure playwright who can clear- 


Love,” does. 


ly grasp the emotional content of such 
a situation and never make a misstep 
from beginning to end. 

If one is looking for conventional 
tremendously 
confused by the play. But 
looking for art and supreme entertain- 
ment, “Caprice” fills the bill. It is 
by all odds the most intelligent and 
amusing comedy of the emotions we've 


moralities, one may be 


if one is 


seen in many years. Nor is it harmed 


by the magnificent acting of Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, both of 


whom give almost flawless performances. 

















ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE IN “CAPRICE” 
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>> The World This Week << 


ppAs the Year Began 


UM, Roosevelt, and Reparations 

seem to be the topics at the be- 

ginning of the year most force- 
fully inviting newspaper editors in this 
country to look to the future. 

Of these, Rum, the liquor problem 
under prohibition, easily takes first 
place. One reason for this is that the 
Durant award to Major Mills for the 
best plan for making the Eighteenth 
Amendment effective was announced the 
day after Christmas, and the one to 
young Malcolm Almack for the best 
school student’s plan was announced a 
few days later. Most of the newspaper 
comment, while recognizing that it was 
based on experience, regards the Mills 
plan as inadequate, out-of-date, and 
essentially futile. Of those 
papers—and they are numerous—that 
consider prohibition a “humbug” and an 
“unholy policy” would regard any plan 
The argument appears in 


course 


as futile. 
several quarters that as one source of 
liquor supply is dammed, another source 
As long as demand con- 
There is, 


will overflow. 
tinues, there will be supply. 
for that reason, more praise for the 
boy’s plan than for the man’s; for 
while the former enforcement officer 
emphasizes suppression of the supply, 
the high-school youth emphasizes mea- 
sures of education and the like to 
diminish the demand. Another reason 
for the prominence given to prohibi- 
tion is the report of the Moderation 
League (bearing notable and respect- 
able names) concerning the increase in 
arrests for drunkenness. This gives oc- 
casion for wet newspapers to chortle. 
But as to this, as well as to the an- 
nouncement that the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment is to in- 
vestigate the workings of prohibition, 
the retort of dry newspapers is to the 
effect that wets by searching will be 
sure to find only wetness. Still an- 
other reason is the decision of the 
Federal Court in Philadelphia that a 
purchaser of liquor was guilty of con- 
spiracy to transport liquor illegally. 
Dry newspapers warn buyers of liquor 
to beware, while wet newspapers think 
that the decision is a rather intricate 
interpretation o¢ the law and are doubt- 
ful if it will stand on appeal. Other 
reasons, such as the life sentences of a 
woman in Michigan as a fourth offender 


after conviction for selling a small 
quantity of liquor, the Hearst offer of 
$25,000 for the best proposal to repeal 
or amend the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and the joviality of holiday celebra- 
tions, are to be found for this place of 
prominence that liquor occupies as 1929 
opens. 

Roosevelt trio of 
topics because he succeeds as Governor 
the last Democratic Presidential candi- 
date. We put his name in this list 
rather than Mr. Smith’s not for the sake 
of invoking alliteration’s artful aid, but 
because it is he and not his predecessor 


appears in this 
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In Danger of Drowning 


that for the time being at least holds 
the future of his party in New York 
State in his hands. It is he who will 
succeed to the task of dealing with a 
legislature controlled by the opposing 
party. It is he who will now have to 
wrestle with such highly controversial 
questions as the control of water power. 
As he conforms to the policies of Gov- 
ernor Smith or digresses from them he 
will be judged. Governor Smith’s most 
ardent journalistic supporter, the New 
York “World,” smells in Governor 
Roosevelt’s inaugural address the odor 
of heresy. Is he faithful to the Smith 
doctrine of government operation? 
Other newspapers see in Mr. Roosevelt 
the Smith spirit in perhaps suaver form. 
As for Governor Smith himself, the 
press refuses to picture him retiring 
from public life and evidently expects 
from him much further service, speci- 
fically in modernizing Tammany. 
Reparations still to be paid by 


3 


Outlook and Independent 


Germany can now, the daily press seen; 
to think, be more hopefully estimated, 
There are several reasons for this viey 





at this time. One is the optimistic re. 
port just made by S. Parker Gilbert Jr, 
Agent General for Reparations, and an. | 
other is the progress evidently being| 
made in providing for a commission oj 
experts to clean up the reparation |_ 
questions. The ease with which Ger }) 
many has paid her installments so fa 
and the prosperity which she enjoys in| — 
comparison with, for example, Gres} _ 
Britain is something that Germany doe | — 
not like to have talked about. What om 
newspaper, the Philadelphia ‘Public } 
Ledger,” calls the “ ‘can’t pay’ myth’ f 
has been so widely believed that the Gil: 
bert report seems to strike most news 
pepers with something like surprise. | 
Evidently public opinion is forming in 
this country in favor of cordial co-op 
eration with Europe in settling thi 
question. The newspaper press evi 
dently expects Mr. Hoover to get th 
advice of Mr. Gilbert. There is no ex)” 
pectation that much progress can be} 
made until after the Hoover Adminis) — 
tration begins, therefore - 
Hoover—on this point there seems ti! — 
be no dissent in the press—is entitle} 
not only to receive but also to ask for | 

any information Mr. Gilbert can give| 

The American experts will not be of|— 
ficially representative of the Govern — 
ment, but the Government must knov|~ 
who they are to be and what they wil} 
have to do. 
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>p>Germany Can Pay ' 


Tue burden now laid upon German 
for war damages is not unreasonable 
in comparison with the burdens bein) 
borne by other nations in meeting tlt’ 
costs and debts due to the war, cor — 
cludes S. Parker Gilbert, the America|” 
Agent General for Reparation Pay 
ments, in his annual report; and tht” 
German Republic has’ been able ty 
meet the annuities without serious difi 
culty. The Dawes Plan has workel — 
well, not only in providing payment 
for the Allies but in putting German — 
on a stable basis of economic life. 
The facts Mr. Gilbert has assemble!” 
will provide the basis for the work 0 — 
the new committee of experts which * 
to start soon at the task of devising‘ — 
final reparations plan, including a dt — 
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finite term for the completion of pay- 
ments. Should it be desired to convert 
the war damage obligations of Germany 
from a political into a commercial debt, 
by the sale of bonds, Mr. Gilbert sug- 
gests that the German nation itself 
could subscribe generously to such a 
loan. The national debt is less than 
$2,000,000,000; the railroads are in ex- 
cellent financial and physical shape; 
the gold reserve of the Reichsbank is 
at its highest level; and the German 
budget can be stabilized ‘without strain 
or trouble.” 

France naturally welcomed the report 
as evidence that Germany can continue 
to pay at the full rate required under the 
Dawes Plan. Great Britain received 
Mr. Gilbert’s conclusions with 
surprise and with a feeling that, if true, 
it shows that Englishmen have been 
bearing a disproportionate share of the 
costs of liquidating the war. Germany 
was amazed and remonstrant, arguing 
that Mr. Gilbert failed to take into ac- 
count the fact of payment hitherto 
largely through loans and not through 
a surplus on exports as originally pro- 
vided under the Dawes Plan. But the 
Foreign Office indicated confidence that 
all the facts could be considered by the 
new committee of experts, on which 
Germany will be strongly represented. 


some 


zp Ship News 


A CUT-THROAT SHIPPING war between 
British and American interests may or 
may not be in the making as a result of 
the Cunard Line’s invasion of the New 
York-Havana service and reprisals by 
the United States Shipping Board; but 
the recent controversy has served to 
call attention to the importance of the 
White merchant marine bill passed last 
May. Washington dispatches intimate 
that concern for its possible benefits to 
American shipping may have instigated 
the Cunard action, though the com- 
pany’s officials deny such a _ motive. 
Curiously enough, the White bill merely 
put into effect methods by which the 
Government of Great Britain has been 
subsidizing its lines since 1838. 

It authorizes the Post Office Depart- 
ment to let profitable, long-term con- 
tracts for carrying the mail to Amer- 
ican companies on condition that the 
lines agree to construct one vessel for 
each contract within three years. The 
two factors which make the contracts 
so novel and so desirable are the 
doubling of the rates and the ten-year 
period specified for their life. Previ- 


ously there was neither profit nor cer- 
tainty in handling Uncle Sam’s mail. 


Postmaster General New, according » 


to reports to Congress, went to work 
with amazing swiftness in putting the 
measure’s provisions into effect. Though 
the bill was signed only last May, by 
December he had let twenty-four con- 
tracts to companies with sailings to 
Cuba, Africa, Australia and the Med- 
iterranean. These contracts mean the 
construction of twenty-four fast and 
modern vessels which; shipping men 
say, can be operated at a profit through 
the aid of the mail subsidy. It is ex- 
pected that thirty such contracts will 
have been awarded within the next few 
months, and that new construction re- 
sulting from this program will total ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 

Such a prospect obviously constitutes 
a threat to Great Britain’s commercial 
supremacy. Whether the inauguration 
of a Cunard service between New York 
and Cuba was the beginning of an at- 
tempt to meet this is supposedly 
shrouded in mystery. But the Shipping 
Board retaliated by assigning the 
Roosevelt to the same run as a rein- 
forcement to other American liners. 
Next came the Post Office Department’s 
order that North Atlantic mail be di- 
verted from Cunard to American ships. 
Though this order was subsequently 
modified with some soft words from 
Washington, Post Office officials had 
previously justified their action by cit- 
ing the British Government’s reputed 
discrimination in favor of Cunard ships 
in allocating America-bound mail. 
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All of which may make the American 
writer of letters and shipper of goods 
realize what a great part his stamp and 
freight charges play in the age-old 
struggle for supremacy on the seas. 


>» Confusion 

THE WORLD which made the 
United States both a lending and an ex- 
porting Nation, seems to have affected 
Democratic and Republican sentiment 
toward the tariff. Rarely has such con- 
fusion surrounded the treatment of this 
historic subject as now, and nobody 
professes to know what will come of the 
preliminary hearings that have begun 
at Washington. 

Protectionists like Majority Leader 
Tilson and Chairman Hawley of the 
Ways and Means Committee protest 
that comprehensive and lofty increase 
of duties is not their purpose, although 
they appeared to contemplate far- 
reaching changes when they issued 
their first call for hearings. There is, 


WAR, 


however, an important group that in- 
sists the party is pledged to old-fash- 
ioned Speaker 
Longworth in tearing 
apart the rates of the much lauded 
Fordney-McCumber Act. The farm 
bloc wants no changes except in agri- 


revision skyward. 


urges caution 


cultural and allied schedules, but even 
these will necessitate sweeping shifts if 
the Farm Federation’s list of 150 un- 
satisfactory rates is accepted as a work- 
ing basis. 

Meanwhile, such a spokesman for the 


industrial East as the “Journal of 

















Wide World 


RAPID TRANSIT ON SAPELO ISLAND 
President Coolidge with his host on Sapelo Island, Howard FE. Coffin, returns from a hunting 


trip in an oxcart 
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Commerce” warns that demands for a 
skyscraper tariff are pouring into the 
Ways and Means Committee. A note 
of alarm permeates its dispatches from 
Vashington, which emphasize that ex- 
cessively high rates may imperil Amer- 
ican trade expansion and prevent debtor 
nations from making good their war- 
Great financial and 
industrial to 
economic seismographs than politicians 
flushed with victory, fear they may lose 
rather than gain if architects of the 
proposed tariff follow the blueprints 
that were so serviceable in the days of 
the Spanish War. 

The Democrats are also divided more 
Smith is 


time obligations. 


interests, more sensitive 


than ever before, and to Al 
given the credit—some say discredit— 
for furnishing another apple of discord 
to chew upon. During the campaign 
he obtained written pledges for his pro- 
gram of protection from eighty-five per 
cent of the Democratic membership of 
Congress. Some were made in all sin- 
cerity, but others were obviously for 
campaign purposes. The effect, in any 
event, was to embarrass many minority 
members. ‘There is plenty of dissension 
even among party leaders. 


pe Whither Mankind?” 


Or av the distinguished addresses be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
we were most impressed by that of Dr. 
Alfred J. Lotka, supervisor of mathe- 
matical research for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. For Dr. 
Lotka took stock in particular of two 
significant trends, and from his inven- 
tory drew forth a challenging problem 
in the direction of modern life. The 
first and more basic of these is the vast 
accumulation of human _ knowledge. 
“Each of us,” he said, ‘commands 
vicariously the genius of the Newtons, 
the Faradays, the Pasteurs that have 
gone before . . . . And modern large 
scale production has brought it about 
that a relatively few best minds are suf- 
ficient to keep the machinery of the 
modern community running, not only 
smoothly, but on the up grade. The 
trend is toward an ever increasing con- 
centration of the world’s significant 
tasks in the hands and minds of a few. 
Why then should we take thought to 
improve the proportion of best minds 
in our midst? For there are even now 
barely enough tasks for them to do.... 

“There is here a social problem whose 
insistence is likely to become increasing- 


ly felt as the century grows older .... 
As to the outcome, we seem to see two 
roads diverging in a fork before us. Is 
the human race to become patterned 
after the model of the anthill or the bee- 
hive, with a large number of ‘workers’ 
of stunted mental growth, supporting 
and supported by a small aristocracy of 
best minds set aside for the creative 
function—creative, that is, in the spir- 
itual sphere?” 

There is another road, believes Dr. 
Lotka, which the world may be allowed 
to take, and here he examines the sec- 
ond, and perhaps more material trend 
of mankind: ‘Mass production, rightly 
conducted,” he suggests, “should yield 


us a surplus of leisure. What is needed 
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NEW YORK'S NEW GOVERNOR 
Franklin D. Roosevelt taking the oath of office 


as Governor of New York State 


is a better investment of our collective 
To the best minds leisure is the 
If priv- 


organized 


leisure. 
golden opportunity for work. 
ileges there must be in 
society, let leisure be the privilege of 
these. They may possess that fine 
sense of ultimate values that frets at 
trifling occupations and derives a deep 
intimate satisfaction from laboring at 
things worth while. It is here that the 
fundamental problem lies. 

“The human mind is endowed with 
twofold faculties: skill for working out 
the means to certain ends and wisdom 
in the choice of the ends to be pursued 
. . . . Corresponding to the skyward, 





Outlook and Independent 
rocket-like aseent of the curve of 
human knowledge, there nothing 
comparable in growth of human wis- 
dom, that is, the choice of human ends, 


is 


human purposes .... In the technique 
of elaborating schemes of human 
conduct we stand today essentially 


where science stood in the Middle Ages, 
We are stuck in the morass of authority 
worship.” 


ppAn Impresario of Sport 


As A SUPERSHOWMAN, T'ex Rickard, who 
died last week, was entitled, if any one 
was, to be called the Barnum of his 
times. In magnitude, measured in 
money, his enterprises were as daring 
for this age as Barnum’s were for the 
Nineteenth Century. Like Barnum he 
was lavish in the rewards he offered to 
those whom he used as centers of at- 
traction. Though best known as a pro- 
moter of prize-ring bouts, which under 
his management the dinner- 
jacketed as well as the sweatered, he 
developed professional sports of many 
kinds as huge spectacles and made them 
as a continuing series of shows the suc- 
cessors of the shows Barnum provided 
for an earlier generation. It is impos- 
sible, however, to believe that. Rickard 
will live in history alongside Barnum, 
for he lacked that which has given 
Barnum his posthumous fame—an 
Olympian comic spirit. 


drew 


+ 


ppePomp in a Quaker? 


It wou Lp BE Ironic if the inauguration 
of our first Quaker President should be 
made the oceasion for the most elabor- 
ate ceremony since pre-war days. Yet 
that seems to be the purpose of civic, 
political and commercial groups in the 
National capital. Hospitality and 
housing committees are hard at work, 


invitations to the forty-eight States are B 


being prepared and a large-scale dem- 
onstration is under consideration, There 
is talk of a parade that will include all 
the old-time splendor and pageantry, 
and possibly an inaugural ball. 

All of this is contrary to Hoover's 
expressed wish for the simplest sort of 
thing. But beyond expression of a hope 
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that the display will not be too grandiose 


and lavish, he has as yet taken no step | — 


to stop plans in the making. As usual, | 
Washington is counting on acquiescence ~ 
if not sympathy from the undemonstra- h 
tive Hoover, and hopes to induce him | 
to withhold an official frown. The mer- | 









chants have already been cheered by [7 
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reports that he sympathizes with their 
natural desire to surround the introduc- 
tion of a President with all enone 
dignity and impressiveness. 

Amidst all the stir and bustle only 
one killjoyish voice has been lifted. 
Representative Kvale, successor to the 
Honorable Andrew J. Volstead of vivid 
memory, has protested against any mil- 
itary show. In his opinion, participa- 
tion of the soldiery in a Quaker Presi- 
dent’s inaugural parade would be most 
unfitting. It would be out of keeping 
with the spirit behind the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, says Mr. Kvale. But so far his 
is only a voice crying against the 
National capital’s desire for its first 
inaugural party in sixteen years. 


>>But What of the Prisoners? 


FkAR OF THE COMPETITION of goods 
made by convicts with goods made by 
free labor has driven a bill through 
Congress. If this bill becomes law it 
will divest prison-made goods of their 
interstate character. If a State wishes 
to let the prison-made goods of another 
State come in it may do so. In some 
States some prison-made goods from 
outside are welcome ; and these goods will 
still be free to move across State lines; 
but prison-made goods dumped on the 
open market tend to depress prices and 
wages, and consequently are not wel- 
come at all. In two prisons in Kansas 
the wages paid to prisoners average 
four cents a day. Such a rate of pay— 
even when the cost of the maintenance 
of the prisoners is added—puts the free 
laborer competing in the same market 
at a great disadvantage. Without such 
a Federal law as the Hawes-Cooper 
Bill would provide the several States, 
having no authority over interstate 
commerce, cannot protect their own 
free labor. 

Excepted from the bill by the Senate 
are agricultural products of prison 
labor. Also outside of the scope are all 
prison-made goods for sale within the 
State in which they are made. 

This measure thus raises the question 
again of prison industry. To keep 
prisoners in idleness is harmful alike to 
convict and to society. If prisoners 
were paid adequate wages, approxi- 
mately commensurate with the value of 
their work, part of the difficulty would 
be solved. Prison labor is notoriously 
inefficient ; higher wages would tend to 
make it more efficient and provide some- 
what for prisoners’ dependents, at the 
same time reducing unfair competition. 
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Judging the Future by the Past 


One Hundred Years Ago This Week 


HE TREMENDOUS DEVELOPMENT that 

has been 
portation was forcibly impressed upon 
us by the following article from the 
“Spectator” of January 9, 1829, en- 
titled “The Last of the Boatmen 

“The only vessels associated with my 
early recollections were the canoes of 
the Indians—The flat boat of Kentucky, 
destined only to float with the current, 
next appeared; and after many years 
of interval, the Keel boat of the Ohio, 
and the Barge of the Mississippi were 
introduced for the convenience of the 
infant commerce of the West. 

“At the period at which I have dated 
my trip to Cincinnati, the steam boat 
had made but a few voyages back to 
Pittsburgh. We were generally skep- 
tics as to its practicability. The mind 
was not prepared for the change that 
was about to take place in the West. It 
is now consummated The steam 
engine in five years has enabled us to 
anticipate a stage of things, which, in 
the ordinary. course of events, it would 
have required a century to have pro- 


duced.’ 


made in means of trans- 


from the 
1829 didn’t 


FOLLOWING ITEM 
of January 9. 


THE 
“Spectator” 
surprise us much: 

“A short time since a case was re- 
ported by the Cincinnati ‘Chronicle.’ 


which shows, that a breach of the mar- 
riage promise is held in detestation 
among Indians. A young Indian failed 
in his attentions to a young and beauti- 
ful squaw. She made complaint to an 
old chief, who appointed a hearing or 
trial. The lady laid the case before the 
judge, and explained the nature of the 
promise made to her. It consisted of 
sundry visits to her father’s wigwam, 
‘many little undefined attentions, and 
presents of a bunch of feathers, and 
several yards of flannel. This was the 
charge. In defence, the faithless 
swain denied the ‘undefinable atten- 
tions’ in toto. He had visited her 
father’s wigwam for the purpose of 
passing away time, when it was not 


convenient to hunt; and had given 
feathers and flannel from friendly 
motives, and nothing further. During 


the latter part of the defence the young 
squaw fainted. The plea was consid- 
ered invalid, and the offender sentenced 
to repair the wrong, by giving the lady 
‘another piece of flannel, a broach that 
was then dangling from his nose, and a 
dozen coon skins.’ 

“The sentence sooner con- 
cluded, than the squaw sprang upon her 
feet, and clapping her hands cried out 
for joy. 


” 


was no 


‘Now me ready to be courted 
again.’ 


You see what we mean. 
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The frontier dividing Afghanistan and India, where too adventurous British subjects are 
restrained from seeking excitement in the latest revolution 
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beThe Bootlegger’s Patron 


BootLeGcGinG is an offense against the 
law; but buying from a bootlegger is 
not listed as a crime. Nevertheless, a 
New York broker by the name of Nor- 
ris has been subjected to a fine of $200 
because he ordered on several occasions 
whiskey delivered to his apartment. 
The fine was not for buying liquor but 
for conspiring with the bootlegger 
(named Kerper) to transport liquor. 

To the ordinary layman this may 
seem a fine legal point; but as the judge 
pointed out, it is perfectly possible for 
one to purchase liquor without taking 
part in any plan to transport it. 

There seems still to be some question 
whether the purchaser of liquor can be 
held legally responsible for the act of 
selling. This decision does not settle 
that question. 
cision in the Norris case seems to have 
been subject to misunderstanding. 
Judge Kirkpatrick in the Federal Court 
at Philadelphia, who rendered the 
opinion in this case, did not say, as he 
has been reported to say, that the pur- 
chaser could not be convicted. What 
he did say was this: ‘““We will assume, 
without deciding, that where there is 
nothing in the case but a simple sale, 
the purchaser cannot be convicted of 


In this respect the de- 


conspiring with the seller to make the 
sale ....’ The point was that even 
on this assumption, Norris was guilty 
of violation of the law because by re- 
peated orders he conspired with Kerper 
to have liquor transported. 


b>Science Unravels 


9 


NEW EVIDENCE tending strongly to 
confirm the rather recent suspicion— 
suspicion is rather a conservative term 
—that matter consists of waves and 
particles instead of merely particles as 
has long been believed, has _ been 
brought before science by a Scottish 
physicist Professor George P. Thom- 
son of the University of Aberdeen, son 
of the famous Sir J. J. Thomson. Pro- 
fessor Thomson performed one of those 
simple experiments which have so many 
times become famous because of their 
great significance. He directed a steady 
narrow stream of electrons at a very 
thin film of metal. Gold foil was 
chosen because of its thinness since 
weak electrons could penetrate it. He 
reasoned thus: if the new hypothesis 
that all electrons are dual in nature, 
consisting of both particles and waves 
of some kind accompanying them is 


true, then according to known laws of 
physics the particles of the electrons 
should strike the molecules of the metal 
and in glancing off from them at vari- 
ous angles should take the form of a 
cone or divergent bundle; while the 
wave parts should all be bent at precise, 
definite angles. 

To record the experiment Professor 
Thomson placed an ordinary photo- 
graphic plate one foot behind the gold 
film. What he got after bombarding 
this film of metal was a remarkable 
demonstration, one which has already 
been accepted as a strong confirmation 


Remarkable Remarks 


Wickedness is often greater news 
than righteousness. — HERBERT 
HOOVER. 


Everybody knows the United 
States will never use its navy for a 
war of aggression. — SENATOR 
HARRIS, 


Patriotism is only another name 
for selfishness._DANIEL FROHMAN. 


There is more of the real religion 
of Jesus taught in the synagogues 
today than in all the Christian 
Churches put together.—REV. JOHN 
HAYNES HOLMES. 


There is no New York Society. It 
is simply a conglomeration.—MRs. 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 


I think that a thousand Babbits to 
one Mencken or Shaw is about the 
right proportion.—PROFESsoR P. O. 
SOROKIN. 


Every step that education in this 
country in the present generation 
has made has been a misstep.—DR. 
JOSEPH COLLINS. 


No law which has to do with 
human thought or speech or conduct 
can by any possibility be enforced.— 
Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


A California boy suggested edu- 
cation, but it’s the educated that are 
doing all the drinking. Yours for 
bigger prizes and better suggestions. 
—WILL ROGERS. 


>Pr~<~< 


of the new dual theory of the nature of 
matter. The plate showed a sharp 
central spot due to the particles and a 
series of concentric rings due to the 
waves which are thought to be of the 
nature of light waves though vibrating 
at a far higher rate and “tied,” as it 
were, to their electrons. The discov- 
ery, though several months old, is 


‘and waves remains a baffling mystery, 
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arousing more and more interest among 
scientists. The exact nature of the 
supposed linkage between the particles 
pp Golf in the Stadium 


HaARVARD’s GOLF TEAM CANDIDATES are 


5 


a 





to practice this winter on two carefully 
prepared greens in the Stadium, some- 
thing of a novelty, and probably a goo! 
The college golfer is generally , 
master of from the tee, 
which is, of course, one of the most sat- 
isfying strokes in golf, but unfortv- 
nately not at all decisive. The theory 
at Harvard is to make the players not 
only masters of the putter but of the 
mashie as well, that club that has been 
such a boon to the professionals and 
such a trial to the amateurs. 

The Crimson candidates will do their 
work under the watchful eye of Francis 
Ouimet, to those steadying influence 
and adept coaching so many of ou 
ranking golfers owe so much. Under 
his direction the short game _ should 
flourish in the Stadium. It has always 
been surprising that provisions for the 
development of mashie play have been 
so few. In front of most club houses 
there are putting greens and_ putting 
greens only. In a few cases there are 


one, 
screamers 


available a few traps over which the} 


pitched approach, and out of which the 
“explosion” shot may be indulged in; 
but as a rule these near-by affairs are 
given over solely to putting. At Pine- 
hurst, who among us frequenting that 
“golfer’s madhouse” can ever forget 


spent on “Idiot Hill?’ There lies an 
eminence set aside for the use of the 
devotee who would improve his iron 
play—all irons. An hour or two spent 
there with a sack of balls and a bag of 





smeneses. 4 





to improve the play of the worst duffer. 


pprSpeaking of Ruins 


News pIspatcHes say that Howard E. States o1 
Coffin, since he became the owner o [- 


Sapelo Island on which President and ( 


Mrs. Coolidge spent their brief wit 
ter vacation, has been at great pains tof 





a eee ee ae 


restore and preserve the ruins upon it. |7 


But one ruin 


is there which he catj- 


neither preserve nor restore—unless he | 


is wiser than the wise men of science. 


This one is the ruin of the Sea Island 


cotton industry. It was upon the 
coast-skirting chain of islands of which 
Sapelo is one that cotton culturt 
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lent ‘ 
reached its highest development. The 
mong fiber of the Sea Island cotton was ex- 
- the tremely long. Only one other grade of 
ticles cotton in the world, that called 
Ty. Egyptian, though there are many oth- 
er Egyptian cottons, even weakly 
rivaled it. Fabrics woven from it had 
superior tensile strength and wearing 
; are quality. Cloth with even a mixture of 
fully Sea Island was eagerly sought, though 
ome: the price was high. 
good Then came the automobile with its 
ly a cord tires and, in a few years, Sea 
tee, § Island disappeared from clothing fab- 
sat: rics. The strength of its long fiber 
ortu- made possible the great mileage guaran- 
cory tee of the tire manufacturers. 
; not At about that same time, there 
- the crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico 
been the cotton boll weevil. It spread, 
and § through a series of years, eastward and 
northward, devastating the cotton field 
their as it went. When at last the pest 
incis reached the Sea Islands it worked, for 
ence the first time, complete destruction. Sea 
our § Island cotton required a long season of 
nder § slow growth to attain its magnificent 
ould maturity. The weevils had their su- 
vays f preme opportunity. Within two or 
the} three years after they reached the 
been islands, Sea Island ceased to be quoted 
uses F on the cotton markets of the world. 
ting From that day to this, agricultural sci- 
are fF entists have been trying desperately to 
the } develop a long-staple cotton to take the 
ithe F place of Sea Island. They have made 
in; fF progress, but the old staple is still seri- 
are F ously missed. 
'ine- If Mr. Coffin can find, preserve and 
that | restore that ruin, he will have rendered 
rget fa service of great practical benefit and 
1000 not without its sentimental appeal. 
5 all 
the >b>Peace in the Americas 
iron 
pent} Tue turn of the year has brought a 
go} new set of relations into force between 
fail} South and North America, and between 
ffer. [ some of the nations of South America, 
_ which is full of promise for the future. 
_ In the first place, at Washington the 
6 International Conference of American 
1 E. - States on Conciliation and Arbitration 
r ol e has approved a general treaty of inter- 
and » American arbitration and a general con- 
wir} vention on inter-American conciliation. 
s 0") The first refers to disputes subject to 
n it. | * settlement by principles of law; the 
cant) second covers all disputes requiring 
s he _, More general treatment by diplomacy 
€. fF and mediation between the two parties 
land ) without recourse to a tribunal or to 
the ) other arbitrary authority. Together 
hich they constitute an experiment in the 





ture , 


maintenance of international peace, 
broader in principle and purpose than 
any other now being made in the world. 
The United States, Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Peru, have an- 
nounced their readiness to sign the arbi- 
tration treaty without reservations. The 
majority of the other nations repre- 
sented are indicating an intention to at- 
tach safeguarding reservations to their 
signatures. But the unanimous adop- 
tion of the two agreements completes 
the work begun last year at the Pan- 
American Congress in Havana. 

At the same time, Bolivia and Para- 
guay agreed to a protocol of arbitration 
concerning the century-old boundary 
dispute between them which lately led 
nearly to war. A commission of in- 
vestigation is to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the recent outbreak of 
hostilities in the contested area along 
the frontiers of the two countries, and 
to endeavor to achieve an amicable set- 
tlement. 

Recently Brazil and Bolivia 
cluded a treaty on boundaries and rail 
communications, definitely fixing a 
frontier in places left uncertain in their 
treaties of 1867 and 1903 and assuring 
Bolivia of a shorter rail and water 
route to the Atlantic than she has had. 

Futher to the south, Peru and Chile 
are reported to be approaching an ad- 
justment of their long-standing dis- 


con- 
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agreement over the Tacna-Arica ter- 
ritory secured by Chile after a war 
nearly fifty years ago. Renewal of 
diplomatic relations between them has 
provided the basis for a solution of the 
difficulty. And in Nicaragua, General 
José Maria Moncada has been installed 
as President under circumstances that 
seem to hold out hopes of continued 
peace in that troubled Central American 
republic. 

Altogether, the new year has begun 
with good omens for the Americas. 


pe Dry Mexico” 


Tue new President of Mexico, Sr. 
Portes Gil, has announced two policies 
of particular interest to the United 
States. The first is to the effect that in 
the future the Mexican Government will 
not confiscate any legitimately acquired 
private property and that compensation 
will be made for all property expro- 
priated for public purposes. The 
second is that, as regards the liquor 
traffic, he is a dry and that he proposes 
to put into effect moderate measures of 
prohibition, without attempting such 
legislation as prevails in the United 
States. 

Both native and foreign property 
owners in Mexico, says the influential 
“Excelsior,” must be reassured by the 


President's declaration concerning 
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Wide World 


THE FIRST FAMILY OF AUSTRIA 


Wilhelm Miklas, recently elected President of the Austrian Republic, with his wife and 
eleven children 
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Keystone 


SOMETHING 
Shoppers in 


on the Grand Magazin du 


seizure of land; and the result ought to 
be a beneficial effect upon development 
of agriculture and stock-raising in 
Mexico, which have been retarded by 
uneertainty about the final gevernment 
policy as to nationalization of the land, 
The the 


words as placing Mexico's 


editor welcomes President's 
agrarian 
policy on a working basis. 


“An 


against 


energetic direct) campaign 


drink be 


wherever possible,” said Sr. Portes Gil, 


will undertaken 
Any saloon closed in the Federal dis 
trict is to be closed permanently, and 


no new licenses are to be granted, 
bp Working on the Railroads 


For soe rirreen Years the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been work 
ing on the railroads, not, exactly, to 
the but te ascertain 
hew mueh the railroads are werth, It 
all started back in 1913 when the late 
Senator La Follette of 


cided that a fair proportion of all rail 


pass time aw ay, 


Wisconsin de 


road capitalizations were represented 
by stocks 
colleagues in the Senate that something 


watered and convinced | his 
ought to be done about it. Tt was, The 
Railway Valuation Act was passed, and 
the Interstate 


began its tedious task of determining 


Commerce Commission 


how mach the railroads were worth, 
As it turned out, Senator La Follette 
was wrong about the watered stock, 
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Paris are attracted by the huge electric sign showing Hercules overvoming the Hydra 
eure, one of the large department stores 
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Surprisingly little of it was found, and 
as the Investigation proceeded the com 
missioners ceased drilling for water and 
turned their attention to finding a basis 
for evaluating the railroads. 

It is this question of valuation which 
brought to the Supreme Court en Janu 
ary 2oone of the most important cases 
in its history, ‘Te go back a bit, Con 
gress passed the Transportation Act in 
P20, providing among other things, 
that if any railroad earned more than 
six per cent in any single year upon its 
fixed valuation, one half of the excess 
profits could be reeaptured by the Gov 
ernment and utilized as leans to roads 
with But the Trans 


portation Act fined no basis of valu 


weaker credit, 


ation and it is upon this point that the 
and O'Fallon 
carvied a suit te the Supreme Court to 


St. Louis Railroad has 
restrain the Government from taking 
¥226,880.55 which represents, upon the 
Commission's valuation, one half of the 
cartier’s earnings above six per cent for 
the years 1920-1923 inclusive, 

The Commission has declared that the 
value of a railroad must be based upon 
a reasonable estimate of the investment 
in the property, But the St. Louis and 
O'Fallon, which represents the point of 
view of all the carriers, contends that 
valuation should be detined as current 
that is, the price which the road 


worth 
might bring from a willing buyer. 
The St, 


Louis and O'Fallon line is 








only nine miles long. “Nevertheless, 


states the Commission, “what we do jy 
this ease we must in’ principle do for 
all the railroads in the United States. 
In other words, this case whieh will b 
argued before the Supreme Court fo: 
the next few weeks is one of the mos 
that 

contronted 


important with whieh Judivis 


body has ever been 
Although there is a difference of on) 
about &850,000) between the Coniis 
sion’s valuation and the figure estab 


lished by the carrier itself, this sang 





ditferenec, applied to all the railroad / 
in the Nation, 
¥10,000,000,000, 


amounts to nearh 


ee lair Return 


For rae present, however, few of the 
railroads need worry about the decisior 
in the St, 


of 


Louis and O'Fallon Case fo: 
failed 
“fair return’ of 38) per eent fixed by 
the 
Preliminary reports for 1928, according 
to BR: i. the 
American Railway Association, indicat: 


most them have to carn the 


Interstate Conmmeree Comnnission 


Aishton, president) of 
that the net railway operating incom 
the #1, 180,000,000, or 
a return of 4603 per cent on the prop 
In the 


for year was 


erty investment, 1927 return 
Was 428 per cent, 

Although the railroads are seeking by 
increased ceonomies to reduce costs, in 


roads of the motor truck and passenger 





bus are steadily increasing, Passenger 
trathec 


year within the last twenty, 


in 1928 was less than for any! 


+ — en 


pe Cricket on the Hearth 


Frow vos vo vine professional base | 
ball’s 


rumors more or less 


winter Teaguers who 


genicrally less 


authentic, announce that Babe Rath > 


will take up the game of cricket in ee 


to increase his fame as a batsman, ‘Thi 
is always good for a midwinter aug! 
of the 


suspicion 


from devotees English game 
There isa that 


mightiest hitter would tind his styl 


baseballs 


considerably cramped, and 


would be extremely unlikely to take ant 
laurels away from the famous Hobbs, 
or the new equally famous Hammon, 
who are putting the centuries together 
on Australian) creases. Even if he 
could avoid knocking off the bails, og 
being put out “leg before.” owing 07 
the vastly different and rather cramped j 
stance, there is some doubt of his avid 
ity for a time at bat that lasted some / 


thing like four hours, Such a days? 
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work is rather beyond the ken of the 
highly paid and somewhat pampered 
professional baseball player, Even the 
possibility of making something like 150 
runs not out, in-an afternoon's session, 
to be rewarded only by the ery of “Oh, 


Back Stage 1 
Wastinaton, D.C, 


Herbert) Hoover 


during the cight-year “drive” to make 


pstems a shame that the fine friend 
i ships formed 


by 


him President must be touehed with 
this wretched business of picking a 
Cabinet. Whither he turns he comes 


upon a face staring at him with such a 
wistfulness and woebegoneness that he 
So he 
tongue and his emotions and runs off to 
blunt 
We who wateh 


cannot endure it, muszles his 


Florida, leaving behind notice 
that he secks solitude, 
and write, however, are troubled by ne 
such qualms, and all of us are engaged 
in selecting a Cabinet for hime mueh to 
his embarrassment, we understand, 

But what a task itis! We thought 
we had Andrew We Mellon 
planted in’ the ‘Preasury 
weeks ago, but new come disquicting 


safely 
post ao few 
reports, We suspeet that Hoover does 
not really want Andy in’ his’ official 
houschold, but we realize well- and so 
that Mellon is a sure tire 


He 


sents the link missing in many other 


does Hoover 
dollar sign of prosperity. repre 
notable respects, between Coolidge and 
We 


many evidences that the big financial 


Hoover, have stumbled across 
interests are exerting influence on be 
half of the best buddy they have had 
here sinee Mark Hanna. ‘They want the 
saintly and unselfish septuagenarian te 
stay around Washington for the next 
few years, when the Dawes Plan, debt 
agreements, — the 
McCumber tariff and several other pet 


funding Fordney 
magna chartas may be up for revision. 
But if we know the next President, he 
would prefer that his views and theories 
dominate in these little things, and it 
Was not so long ago that he and Andy 
Were at cach other's throats on the ques 
tion of foreign debts, Mellon brings to 
the treatment of these problems the 
Viewpoint of the international banker 
and promoter, while Hoover looks at 
them with the eves of an engineer and 
Producer, To Mellon a dollar is the deus 
ev machina, while to Hoover it merely 
makes more important wheels go round. 
The two are poles apart, as the seeret 


well played.” or “Played. sir,” could 
hardly be considered a sufficient lure. 
It seems highly probable that if) the 
Babe is to retain his reputation as a 
slugger he will be satistied with “erick 
etoon the hearth.’ 


n Washington 


history of Coolidge’s Cabinet meetings 
Will some day disclose, So maybe Andy 
isn’t as set as we thought he was, 
We hear, too, that the bushinen 
the Senate Mellon's 


Senator Cousens’ friends, certain Dem 


in 
are after head, 
verats and Progressives may try to gang 
him if his name is sent up for confirma 
tion, They do not really expeet to 
farce rejection — horrible and heretical 
thought) but they can make it het for 
Herb and Andy. 


Hoover's friends, ineluding the pious 


So hot that some of 


Fess of Ohio, are looking up the hiw te 
see if Mellon can be carried on the pay 
roll But 
we have deeper faith in the nobility of 


without further contirmation, 
Mellon and Hoover than Fess, who once 
admitted he would tell a white lie if he 
thought it expedient. We are convineed 
that, if events disclose the existence of 
real rebellion on Capitol Hill, Mellon 
will beg Hoover not to thrust both their 
heads into a den of roaring Senators. 
We know Hoover would appreciate such 
a show of unselfishness, 

lot 
around the ‘Treasury these days 


There is oa of  magnanimity 
almost 
as much as when they negotiated the 
debt funding — agreements, Though 
Under Seeretary Ogden L. Mills would 
be 


Sceretary of the ‘Treasury, thus proving 
: p & 


sacrifice his Harvard accent to 
to himself and his friends that he made 
no mistake in’ choosing polities as a 
eareer, he is Andy's biggest booster, He 
is telling all and sundry that Hoover 
let 


We discern as much enlighten 


really onght to Mellon linger a 
while. 
ment as unselfishness in Ogden’s push 
ing and shoving of his venerable boss, 
for if Mellon is kept on for a year or 
so, it would be only natural for him to 
groom his young assistant as his sue- 
But we get word that Hoover 
does not think Mills big enough to be 
What, we 
wonder, does Hoover expect in the way 
member for $10,000 a 


cessor, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
of a Cabinet 
vear ! 

“Wild Bill’ Mills’s 


from New York, is also headed for dis 


Donovan, rival 


appointment, we imagine. He expects 
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to be Attorney-General, and why not? 
He has been the real boss sinee John 
Garibaldi Sargent, yellow) shoes, un 
shorn locks and carpet bag, was dragged 
from his chair around the pot-bellied 
stove at Ludlow, Vermont, to make the 
Department of Justice honest, if naught 
And Bill 
Herbert during the campaign, 


else, was a great pal to 


But the head hunters in the Senate 
Mellon. 
Montana 


Donovan even more than 
Burt Wheeler of 


have never forgiven Bill for his prose 


hate 
Friends of 
cution of the Western Senator. They 
still regard it as an “oflicial frame-up” 
conceived ins departmental resentment 
at Wheeler's sueeess in driving Harry 
from the Cabinet. We 
the Klan and militant 
drys have warned Hoover they will not 


Daugherty 
learn also that 


stand for Donovan in the Cabinet. They 
are against him because he is a wet, 
though personally dry, and a Roman 
Catholic. 

There is much talk of Sally Hert of 
Kentucky for Sceretary of the Interior. 
It would be a gracious act to reward his 
feminine supporters if Hoover were to 
put a woman in his Cabinet, suggest 
Sally's friends. ‘That department has 
Federal 


ties, they say, and a woman is fitted to 


charge of educational activi 


direct them. It is quite amusing, but 
nothing more. Beeause that Department 
also controls the naval oil reserves, and, 
as Messrs, Sinclair and Doheny taught 
us ata staggering price for the lesson, 
it necds a two-fisted guy for boss, Sally 
is a dainty and charming hostess, who 
gives numerous flossy teas for men and 
women of the Washington press corps, 
but as a serious candidate for Secretary 
of the 
and lemon, my dear. 


Interior-—half a lump of sugar 


A. F.C. 
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>> Kditorial << 


Science and Religion 


HIS has been called an irreligious age. And yet of all 

the addresses at the recent great meeting in New York 

of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science the one that commanded the widest public attention 
and stirred most comment was an address on religion. 

It was not a scientist who caused this intellectual uproar 
but—the distinction is valid—an historical sociologist, a pro- 
fessor at Smith College, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. If a 
notion of God is needed, he said, “it is of little value to in- 
culcate a view of God so hopelessly out of date as that which 
was slowly and painfully evolved by the semi-barbarous 
Hebrew peoples in the days when a rudimentary type of 
geocentric and anthropomorphic outlook reigned supreme 
and unchallenged. . . . Christian solemnity must be replaced 
by the frank joy of life. . . . Sin is scientifically indefinable 
and unknowable. ... The psychoanalysts have already shown 
that the ‘sense of sin’ is but a psychophysical attribute of 
adolescent sentimental development.” 

In spite of himself, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes is a theolo- 
gian. Religion is no more theology than the stars are astron- 
omy, or flowers are botany, or people are anthropology and 
sociology. What the Hebrew people and their literature 
were concerned with was not any religious conception but 
religious life. What Dr. Barnes wants are new religious 
conceptions. 

One man sees a bird and he writes a book on ornithology. 
Another man sees a bird and he writes “Hark, hark, the lark 
at heaven’s gate sings.” The Dr. Barnes type of man may 
prove that there can be no gate of heaven; but the lark of the 
poet still sings at heaven’s gate for every one who has ears 
to hear it. What Dr. Barnes and others even more expe- 
rienced than he take to be religious conceptions based 
on an antique idea of the universe are poetic images employed 
to express or suggest experiences that in other days or by 
other people might be expressed or suggested by other poetic 
images. At one period the Hebrew people were a pastoral 
people. What more natural than that a poet should write 
“The Lord is my Shepherd” or “The range of the mountains 
is his pasture,’ or (accustomed as herdsmen are to watch the 
sky) ‘““Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Cimah (the 
Pleiades), or loose the bands of Cesil (Orion) ?” 

Dr. Barnes is right, of course, in saying that our religious 
conceptions should accord with our knowledge. Theologians 
have taken poetic expressions of experience and built them 
into dogmas and creeds and rituals and even codes of con- 
duct. And when they do that it is wholesome for some one 
to come along with a geologist’s hammer and smash off the 
crust of theology, for only then will the experience of life 
beneath the crust be revealed. Concepts grow out of life, not 
life out of concepts. Music comes first, then the harmonic 
and contrapuntal theories of music. When rules of harmony 
and counterpoint dominate, the art of music languishes. It 
is well then to have musical iconoclasts arrive to knock off 
the shackles. But the old music out of which those rules 
were formed is still beautiful and valid; it is still music. 

The true scientist does not confuse the definition with the 
thing defined. He does not deny beauty because science has 
never defined it. Nor does he confuse definition with knowl- 
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edge. He may say that beauty is scientifically indefinable, : 
but he does not say that it is therefore unknowable. If he | 
did he would deny life itself. Darwin recognized the dis- 4 
tinction when he wrote: ae 
“My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for detere 
grinding general laws out of large collections of facts . . . large ; 
If I had to live my life again, I would have made a rule to con f 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every perilot 
week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied tad obj 
would thus have been kept active through use. The loss of & * we 
these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be in- ne oe 
jurious to the intellect, and more probably to the moral [ gobble 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” J) there. 
Science can serve experience by pointing out the blind ma 5 
alleys of life. It can save, and has saved, men from fear by Foun 
helping them to distinguish between religion and superstition, ¥ Barrel- 
It can release, and has released, men from narrowness and f- Niagar. 
bigotry by destroying religious conceptions that have tram. F- Ocean | 
meled their minds. Though science cannot be a substitute F- gle-han 
for religion it can be a corrective of religious misconceptions, el, 
and create a more challenging conception in their place. a 
la 


Religion is not primarily a conception of life; it is rather te oem 
a way of living. It sets a goal and it supplies power.  Ex- sn . 
pressed in another way, it is a relationship of*life to some-f | P'"°%> * 


thing or someone outside itself. That is why Jesus spoke} “"° mush 


ner : ‘tins i 
of God as Father—not as a religious conception but as af sata — 
: . . . : ' mis 
relationship. Jesus was an iconoclast—as iconoclastic asf) ™ 2 
° ° e ° 5 »' gosh, f 
science. He would do away with everything that interfered} °° 8° 

_ entertain 


with that life, that~ relationship. Hate your father and 
mother, sell all that you have, have no care for the morrow, 
let the dead bury their dead—no expression was too strong 
for his purpose. He was not a theologian; he was only in- 
cidentally a teacher. He was first of all a leader. The gist 
of all he said was, “Come adventure with me.” So far as 
the churches fall short it is in the lack of Jesus’s spirit of 


‘ much lik 

idote, “S 

to-Ole,” 

| that the 

> met with 
great trot 

‘and scour 


abandon. They offer entertainment when they might better» King G 
‘ ’ : io In ; 

offer the challenge “Come, we want your best.” There i |- A ™ 
: alee “moved oy 

many a man outside any church, indifferent to every creed All i 
. ‘ thi: 


who is giving of his best to something bigger than himself in 
which he has faith—it may be to a boys’ club or some publie 
service—who would laugh if you called him religious. That 
is because the churches have so largely confused religion with 
theology or with some code. Theologies change; code 
change; but the essence of religion, which is a kind of life, 
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remains the same. i 
Whether a scientific gathering is the place for a theological 
discussion we leave to the scientists to decide. Dr. Osborn) 
the retiring President of the A.A.A.S. thinks it is mt 
Others think it is. More and more it is becoming difficull} 
to create intellectual compartments—to wall off science from) 
philosophy or either from conceptions of religion. It is ™) 
longer as easy as it was to hold one set of ideas for six days}¥, ‘ 
of the week, and another set for the seventh. Confused 4] R . New 
he seems to have been in some of his thoughts, we are glal! J. othstein i 
that Dr. Barnes spoke out. a ‘Ported 
fever since 
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= | Hing crashed 
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¥% . HE reader of daily papers is 
: he i [toons eventually, it seems to me, 
dis: to wonder at the gravity and 
; deference accorded by the country at 
a large to the would-be celebrities who 
‘'— «are forever attempting idiotic and 
oe perilous “stunts.” Personally, I have 
a + no objection to the fellow who plans 
- ) to swim from Miami to Havana: let 
_< | him try it, say I; let him drown, or be 
~ gobbled by sharks, or let him even get 
ane there. ‘To any who propose the de- 
wi scent of the Grand Canyon in an Old 
re ' Town canoe, I offer my best wishes. 
Ae | Barrel-addicts who look longingly at 
— | Niagara Falls bother me not at all. 
bi Ocean hoppers, steeple-jacks, and sin- 
gle-handed circumnavigators of the 
ia  globe—to such I bid a Happy and 
"| Prosperous New Year. 
What does puzzle me, however, is 
the turmoil consequent whenever one of 
ps these enterprisers comes to grief. Air- 
id planes, Marines, destroyers and cruisers 
oe are rushed to the rescue. Hourly bulle- 
_ [tins ingenuously tell us that unless the 
wa: _missing hero turns up pretty soon, by 
“s 4 gosh, grave fears for his safety will be 
— | entertained. And after a few days, 
asa , much like the old Swedish dialect anec- 
ron dote, “Something-must-have-happened- 
te | to-Ole, various authorities announce 
ia that the poor fellow must indeed have 
a as |) met with some mishap. Meanwhile, at 
t of |) great trouble and expense, the combers 
etter and scourers and scanners carry on, and 
res King George and Mr. Hoover are 
wisi moved over to Page 8. 
If in All this, I submit, makes very tire- 
ublie pa Some reading after about the fortieth 
That | ill-fated attempt” to do this or that has 
with fivvered. Most certainly the erstwhile 
code Mt manicurists and garage mechanics will 
Life f Continue their course to Hollywood via 
ithe dicing-with-death route. But I 
sgical should like to see suspended over every 
bor. eatews editor’s desk a large copy of 
not Ralph Barton’s drawing of the man 
fica} who leaped from the top of a thirty 
fron i story building for the sake of the 


sa i : publicity. 
text) Publicity, at that, is a strange racket. 
ed sil The New York hotel where Arnold 
in Rothstein is supposed to have been shot 
'S reported as doing a capacity business 
fyever since the murder, as compared 
| vith an indifferent business before the 
Fhooting. The same old Daddy Brown- 
2 — | Zing crashed into type this Christmas by 
“eiving away $100,000—so he said— 


By WALTON MORTON 


worth of gew-gaws to the public, there- 


by causing several children to be 
seriously injured in a jam that blocked 
trathe and brought out 150 cops. 


HE day after Daddy Browning’s 
yj a publicity “expert” an- 
nounced in the Boston Sunday “Herald”’ 
that Mr. Hoover’s South American trip 
was a flop because King George, by fall- 
ing ill, had, so to speak, “stolen the 
show” and copped the Hoover front- 
page space. Clarence Terhune, the Zep 
stowaway, is out on big-time vaudeville. 
Every big news service carried last 
summer the story of the two sisters, 
heiresses to $3,000,000, who were 
found starving in a garret because the 
estate was in litigation. These two, as 
“Variety” subsequently reported in a 
puff to the press agent, went to work 
ultimately in Texas Guinan’s night 
club. When Dartmouth played North- 
western last fall, the Associated Press 
appeared with an elaborate yarn to the 
effect that Al Marsters would carry 
beneath his jersey a talisman in the 
shape of a playing card—the deuce of 
diamonds, | believe it was—that Harry 
Houdini had always toted as a lucky 
piece. W. C. Durant 
$25,000 for an anti-stagger remedy and 
is safely settled on every front page in 
the country—‘‘head of Durant Motors.” 
Searcely a small-town newspaper in 
the country has failed at one time or an- 
other to fall for the hoary gag of the 
two adventurers who are “hiking 
around the world on a $100,000 wager.” 
This story always ends, naively enough, 
with these words: “An interesting fea- 
ture of the wager is the stipulation that 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones must earn their 
way be selling post-cards en route.” 
Every week some hitherto nameless 
person is widely touted for having made 
a will bequeathing $1,000,000 to a home 
for Aged Circus Animals or some such 
cause. And to get away with this last, 
strange to say, it makes not the slightest 
difference whether or not you have the 
million; you don’t even have to die. 
Another shre thing is an occasional an- 
nouncement by any obscure pseudo- 
scientist that the world is over 200,000,- 
000 years old or that in another hundred 
years the average span of the 


gives away 
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Pe “__Tf You Know What I Mean” << 


human life will be 9614 years. Any 
advertising man will tell you—with 
mingled envy and admiration—that the 
Lucky Strike and Listerine advertising 
is effective through its sheer silliness— 
effective in the sense that, pro or con, 
it inspires publicity. 

A minister breezes into town and 
allows it to leak out to the press that 
he is driving a taxicab to gain a better 
understanding of his fellow man. 
Shortly after, more ministers are mir- 
aculously discovered hustling freight at 
steamship piers or living in Bowery 
lodging houses. A Boston divine went 
panhandling on the streets at Christ- 
mas time, not only for the lowdown on 
his fellow man, but also for William 
Randolph Hearst. Titled English- 
women, provided no buck teeth or over 
ample feet bar the way to future stage 
success, make the grade by clerking in 
Bamberger’s Bargain Basement. Just 
as Lady Heath was beginning her as- 
sault on our gate receipts, her aged 
husband disavowed her debts and 
obligingly gave out a long, detailed in- 
set forth her ex- 
travagances and peculiarities. 


terview wherein he 


ust how these various forms of 

publicity are held to benefit their 
sponsors is not always clear to the lay- 
man. The Durant strategy, for ex- 
ample, is obviously useful to Durant. 
The case of the two starving sisters, on 
the other hand, seems less easy to under- 
stand. One concludes that any form 
whatsoever is probably to be esteemed. 

Undoubtedly, though, a shrewd and 
unfettered p. a. could have stepped up 
Mr. Hoover’s trip considerably. He 
could have sent daily “rumors:” 


1, That Mr. Hoover had begun work 
on a South American novel. 

2. That Mr. Hoover had _ been 
threatened with kidnapping and 
death by a tribe of cannibals from 
the jungles of the Amazon. 

3. That Mr. Hoover had decided to 
fly back to the United States. 

4, That Mr. Hoover had decided to 
chuck up the Presidency and stay 
in South America. 

5. That Mr. Hoover had _ invited 
President Coolidge to spend the 
holidays with him at Buenos 
Aires, the two then to join Byrd 
at the Pole. 
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>> The Utilities Look Ahead << 


the Federal Trade Commission 

which showed with distressing 
clarity that some of the propaganda of 
the power and light companies had been 
rather tactless, to put it mildly, Wall 
Street has been a little inclined to feel 
sorry for the public utilities. Any pity 
in that direction, however, would be 
wasted. The electric power and light, 
gas, water and communications com- 
panies enjoyed the best year of their 
history in 1928 and their prospects for 
1929 are highly encouraging. 

To realize this it is necessary only to 
look at the stock market tables. Utility 
stocks do not jump about as wildly as 
industrial or specialty issues and their 
persistent gains have not attracted as 
much attention as those of head-liners 
like Montgomery Ward, International 
Harvester, Gold Dust and General 
Electric. A review of the gains of the 
year, nevertheless, shows that the util- 
ity shares gained as much as the mem- 
bers of any other group. 

The chief reason for the prosperity 
in these lines is the apparently insati- 
able public demand for at least four 
types of service. The use of water has 
not increased at a particularly startling 
rate but the requirements for power, 
light, gas and communications have 
mounted rapidly enough to justify the 
most optimistic predictions. 

Public utilities is a phrase sometimes 
used as a synonym for power and light 
companies, and it is these organizations, 
representing about seventy per cent of 
the country’s investment in_ utilities, 
which have made the most progress. In 
1900 only ten per cent of the plants in 
this country were electrified. In 1918, 
the percentage was fifty-five per cent 
and today it has mounted to seventy- 
eight per cent. There has been a 
parallel increase in the power of electri- 
fied machinery per worker. This 
amounted to .3 horse power in 1904; 
to 1.6 in 1918; and 3.5 horsepower per 
worker in 1928. No one doubts that the 
figure will be higher in 1929. 

Although statistics as to heme con- 
sumption are not so readily available, 
it is apparent that the popularity of 
electric refrigerators, washing machines, 
heaters and many other contrivances 
alone would have made necessary a tre- 
mendous stepping up of power produc- 
Any one familar with domestic 


B ECAUSE of the revelations before 


tion. 





By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


arrangements in various parts of the 
country, moreover, realizes that the use 
of luxury and labor-saving electrical de- 
vices can expand almost indefinitely. 
The East, for instance, has been very 
slow to adopt many of the electrical 
conveniences which have proved their 
worth conclusively in newer sections of 
the country. But efficiency will pre- 
vail eventually even in the East. It 
can be taken for granted, moreover, 
that the list of household appliances 
will be growing steadily. 

Demand for gas for both the factory 
and the home probably has increased 
at almost as rapid a rate as that for 
electrical energy although final con- 
sumption. figures will not be available 
for some time to come. As for the 
communications, the advertising cam- 
paigns in behalf of the telephone, the 
telegraph, the cable and the radio have 
paid for themselves—and much more. 





s long as any of us have less money 
than we want it can be taken for 
granted that consumers will continue to 
agitate for lower and lower prices. This 
is true particularly in the utility field be- 
cause of the readiness with which any 
discontent can be capitalized politically. 
Power, light, gas and water rates, 
nevertheless, have been growing some- 
what less irksome, not only because they 
have been declining slightly but because 
many companies have adopted a rate 
structure which sets a minimum charge 
sufficient to cover the initial and fixed 
cost of serving a customer and a ‘“‘com- 
modity” charge low enough to induce 
increased use. Increased consumption 
should mean lower rates eventually. In 
the meantime it reduces the fluctuation 
in the consumer’s bills. 

Partly because of the fact that the 
present giants in the utility field are 
already so enormous and partly because 
of the fact that there have been com- 
paratively few really big utility merg- 
ers recently, the assumption has grown 
that combinations will be comparative- 
ly few in the future. With this assump- 
tion the leaders of the industry disagree 
sharply. The greatest progress in re- 
cent years has been made by the very 
biggest companies such as Electric Bond 
& Share, Commonwealth Power and 


Consolidated Gas of New York and 
their outstanding success has made size 
seem more desirable than ever. It is 
possible, though, that new groupings 
will be made often without any drastic 
changes in capital structures. 

“One trend in the electric light and 
power industry which is likely to be- 
come more noticeable during 1929,” pre- 
dicts one of the most important mag- 
nates in the Middle West, “is what 
might be called consolidation without 
dominion. Interconnection and corpor- 
ate consolidation are the very founda- 
tions of the development of a_ wide- 
spread electric service. The fact that 
until now they have been necessarily 
carried on in the form of acquisitions of 
properties by one large group or an- 
other has caused apprehension in cer- 
tain circles. In the interest of econom- 
ical operation it is quite possible that 
the next development of the electric 
industry will be the consolidation of 
some of the smaller existing operating 
companies in a State into one large oper- 
ating company, irrespective of where 
the ownership and control of the pres- 
ent operating companies might rest. 

“This might result in several holding 
companies having an interest in the 
larger operating company in proportion 
to their interest in the smaller constitu- 
ent companies, although none may have 
actual control .... This would tend to 
bring the so-called ‘holding companies 
nearer to what they actually are—in- 
vestment companies. Already they have 
not hesitated to make substantial invest- 
ments without obtaining control of 
operating companies—simply to ex 
pedite this consolidation of facilities 
which is so necessary if the public is to 
be given maximum service at the lowest 
consistent rates.” 


ue only really unpleasing prospect 

for the utilities as well as for every 
other form of business is the scarcity of 
credit. But, since they took advantage 
of the easy money period to exchange 
many of their outstanding bonds fot 
common stock, thereby strengthening 
their borrowing position, and _ since 
their increasingly efficient use of presett 


pansion unnecessary, they should be it 
at least as good a position as any othet 
group of companies to overcome the 
obstacles raised by high interest rates 
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N his article, “Our Truant 
Professors,’ Dean Hib- 
bard deplores the mechan- 
ics of the present academic 
system of this country which, 
he believes, suppress the best 
eforts of those few good 
teachers who do find their way 
into college faculties. The 
enemy within the campus is the 
“Juggernaut of administra- 
tion, routine and, worst of all, 
the pot-pourri of activities represented 
by the catech-phrase of ‘service to the 
people. ’’ Some of these and other 
evils which Dean Hibbard would re- 
move, many of us see every day of our 
 Btoilsome academic lives and as often de- 
plore. They are evident to anyone 
who possesses any of the five senses. I 
heartily endorse much of what he says 
| Band applaud him especially for being 
. able to say it with such even temper and 
Bin such an interesting manner. 
; But, when the physician or the psy- 
chologist is called upon to prescribe for 
, physical or mental trouble he is quite 
. apt to inquire into its cause. “‘How did 
it develop or come about?” he asks. As- 
, Bsuming, as seems fair, that specialists 
, §ineducation should approach their prob- 
, IElems in the same manner, it is doubt- 
. Bful whether the unwholesome and dis- 
» Bcouraging conditions now said to sur- 
) round college teaching can be improved 
’ Buntil we know how they got that way. 
. @ The dominating feature of higher 
» education in the United States does in- 
- deed seem to be its organization and 
{ Bdministration. The recent phenom- 
- Penal development of physical plants and 
s Equipment for schools cannot be 
9 Euatched in all educational history. It 
t BS obvious also that in this immense 
enterprise, which bears so many 
mechanical features, are to be found 
t Pome of the weaknesses of higher educa- 
y fon which cannot be removed so long 
{ f*S American educational leaders con- 
¢pimue primarily interested in bigger 
¢ Peducational arrangements, in larger 
1 pStudent bodies, in the revision, altera- 
gp and enlargement of courses of 
¢ ptdy, in finding new and catchy names 
at for old ways of doing things, and in the 
. PFxternalities of education generally. It 
n [?Ppears also that some of these leaders 
mre too often unmindful of the most 
Persistent and probably the most dif- 
cult problem of all—that of securing, 


1¢ 
$. 





re Solt Pedagogy in the Colleges 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


Before accepting entirely Dean Hibbard’s denunciation 
of high-power publicity methods in our colleges, Pro- 
fessor Knight believes that we should look to the con- 
tribution which our teachers can make to their students’ 
outlook. As professor of history in the University of 
North Carolina, Dr. Knight is a colleague of Dean 
Hibbard and sees the academic problem of training 
youth from the same window upon the collegiate world 


training, retaining and adequately re- 
warding good teachers. 

Now if teaching is subordinated to 
management is it not due in part to the 
efforts the average 
American school manager is making to 


feverish which 
imitate the methods employed by in- 
dustry? It is now the fashion for ed- 
ucation, the largest public enterprise 
in the country, to copy closely the or- 
ganization and methods of management 
used by mammoth corpora- 
tions, with their intricate administrative 
and supervisory machinery. Mass pro- 
duction and standardization are becom- 
ing as characteristic of the college as of 
the factory ; volume and velocity of prod- 
uct are almost as conspicuous in educa- 


private 


tion as in the factory. 


tT is true that attempts, said to be in- 

tended to emancipate education from 
the suffocation which an imitation of 
the forces of the machine industry 
threatens to stifle it with, are being 
made here and there, although many of 
them have all the marks of fads or of 
spasms of experimentation and at best 
seem only gestures. But meantime, the 
mechanical practices of the factory and 
the counting house continue more and 
more to be the practices of the schools 
and colleges. Few features of Ameri- 
can educational life escape the monot- 
onous routine of the machine in whose 
wheels youth are more and more made 
to revolve. Increasingly standardized 
and mechanical is education becoming, 
graded by years, by points, by credits, 
by majors, by courses, and wearing 
always a certain veneer of finality. 
There are signs also that this mechan- 
ized education tends to encourage a un- 
iformity of mind and manners which 
have a metallic ring and make for super- 
ficiality. As education becomes more 
and more mechanical, more and more 
are youth and the public generally 


_ training of teachers. 
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likely to mistake its shadow 
for its substance. Some 
of these dangers, against 
Dean Hibbard and 
others cry out, have their 
roots, in part at least, in the 
administrative routine of the 
colleges which has been copied 
from big business which makes 
such routine pay. But who 
can say that it is useful for the 
colleges? 

Another cause of the conditions which 
throw presidents and deans into panics 
is the recent tremendous growth in at- 


which 


tendance upon higher educational insti- 
tutions. If there are fewer Mark Hop- 
kins now than formerly there are more 
boys at the other end of the log. Every- 
body now goes to college. And thousands 
of youths, whose parents were not col- 
lege bred, still accept at face value the 
statements of presidents and deans that 
wide opportunities lie in attendance 
upon the college and university. They 
respond to the appeal and annually 
enter by multitudes. Enrollments in 
higher educational institutigns have in- 
creased nearly six times as fast as the 
general population during the last three 
decades. But many of those college 
executives and professors who, in the 
lean years of college attendance, were 
the strongest advocates of higher educa- 
tion, now sometimes seem to question it 
as a panacea for individual and social 
ills. Numerous and loud are the pro- 
tests that the colleges are being filled 
with nit-wits. Cries of alarm and of 
dismay come from the colleges in the 
presence of statistics which show the 
high mortality of their students. More- 
over, the mania for numbers and for 
bigness and the “college contagion” 
have provoked an academic hysteria in 
which administrative officers and pro- 
fessors find it difficult to preserve their 
patience and peace. 


ut the roots of the trouble seem to 
B run back not only to the influence 
of the machine age and the bewildering 
increase in college enrollments. They 
may be found also in an educational 
theory which the college executives 
would be the last in the world to profess 


but are nevertheless practicing un- 
awares. For example, they will have 
no part in this nonsense about the 


If they believe 
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in the professional preparation of 
teachers for colleges they are careful 
not to admit the faith. Consider some 
of the inadequacies in the training of 
those who are selected by presidents 
and deans to teach in college. Many of 
them have had no previous work with 
young people and little opportunity to 
gain an understanding of them. They 
have no acquaintance with the principles 
of modern psychology, with the history 
of their profession or of the school as 
an institution, or with the principles 
of teaching as they have been worked 
out historically. They have little or no 
training in, acquaintance with, or sym- 
pathy for educational management. 
Many of them had little or no teaching 
experience when appointed to college 
posts, and generally none whatever 
under the direction or supervision of 
experienced and_ successful teachers. 
What other institution, business, or 
organization, or agency is so careless 
in matters of personnel? 


ITH the teaching personnel of the 
Warttege constantly recruited from 
young people of such deficient prepara- 
tion, who are free to do as they like in 
the class room, without any guidance to 
improve or eliminate poor or wasteful 
methods, is ‘it amazing that the mortal- 
ity of freshmen ranges annually from 
twenty-five to forty per cent? Is it 
strange that the average college execu- 
tive or professor has difficulty in stating 
clearly the object or purpose of the 
college? Moreover, the average young 
college teacher, by lack of preparation 
for his task and the lack of helpful 
supervision after he enters upon it, is 
actually encouraged to look upon the 
mass instruction of students as a con- 
venience to administrative machinery, 
and soon learns to whine about the in- 
competents who presume to seek college 
training, and to deplore the ineffective- 
ness of the schools below. If he shows 
real intellectual interest in his students 
personally he is as much out of place 
as he would be if he opened his classes 
with prayer. In my sixteen years of 
college teaching experience I have never 
had from president, dean or head of 
department any word of advice upon 
standards of good teaching, and I have 
been tacitly taught by this consistent 
silence upon the subject not to look or 
hope for any professional help. 

Notwithstanding the official indif- 
ference to the adequate preparation and 
the careful recruiting of college 
teachers, and the scorn of the typical 


college executive for the “new educa- 
tion,’ probably nowhere in American 
education are exhibited so many bizarre 
applications of a soft and degenerate 
pedagogy. Consider, for example, 
those sentimental and maudlin catch- 
phrases on “service to the student” 
which now echo and re-echo through 
all up-to-date campuses, the recent 
feverish and needless expansion of 
courses, as the most casual examination 
of college catalogues show, such ar- 
rangements as “freshman week,” or- 
ientation courses, optional class at- 
tendance, faculty counsellors, the ex- 
treme and debilitating applications of 
the elective system, and other ex- 
pedients and movements that are now 
the fashion of the colleges, and con- 
stantly increase the administrative 
costs of higher education without yield- 
ing appreciable returns. Are these 
tonics and opiates removing the chronic 
disorders or increasing them? 

The organization and administration 
of these picturesque schemes call for the 
constant enlargement of the non-teach- 
ing personnel of the colleges. Already 
large is the list of deans of colleges, of 
schools, of faculties, of administration, 
of males, of females, of freshmen, of 
students, of students with high I. Q.’s, 
of students with low I. Q.’s, assistant 
deans, vice deans, acting deans, psy- 
chiatrists and applied psychologists. 
These offices have been created in great 
numbers in recent years under the in- 
fluence of the latest fashions in ped- 
agogy. College students must be ad- 
justed to their environment, now say 
all up-to-date college executives, who 
hasten to appoint another dean. 


HE many and mysterious ways by 
T which students are now being “‘ad- 
justed to their environment” appear in 
the reports of some of these newer 
deans to their presidents. One of them 
tells of the success of the dormitory 
smokers, the new men being guests. 
“In most of the dormitories there were 
some faculty speaker and some light re- 
freshments, and in all there was prac- 
tice of the University songs and cheers 
and the introduction of the new men 
to each other and the upperclassmen. 
It was a matter of comment after the 
smoker,” continued the dean in his re- 
port, “that the relationship between the 
men in the dormitory was on more of a 
plane of friendship than the day be- 
fore. As one freshman put it, before 
the smoker they passed each other in 
the hall without greeting; after the 
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smoker it was ‘Hello, Bill,’ or ‘George; 
as the case might be.” 

Another very heavy responsibility 
which devolved upon the office of these 
new university officials appeared in q 
similar report: “It is now a part of the 
daily routine of this office to send to the 
banks every morning for a list of the 
student checks which have been returned 
to them, to notify the student in ques. 
tion, and the dean of the school of whic) 
he is a member.” The crude cases, thos 
presumably in which the “initiative’ 
and “creativeness” of the students ar 
not developed to the point of finesse, 
are turned over to the student council 
for discipline. A year later the report 
showed that the volume of bad checks 
given by students had “not. greatly 
diminished since last year,” and _ the 
following year it showed that the nun: 
ber of bad checks continued large “be- 
cause of an increase in the number of 
students, as well as the great increas 
in the number of checks written.” 


N addition to the management of dor- 
I mitory smokers, and of arrangements 
for teaching college students the prop- 
er way to greet one another in the 
halls and to write bad checks without 
getting in bad, some of the other 
weighty matters which engage the at 
tention of this dean’s office are “‘fresh- 
man week” and “freshman chapel’ 
“freshman assimilation,’ “intramuti 
sports” and that “most difficult enter 
prise’ of finding among the student 
“measures of the nonintellectual char 
acter or personality traits,” an effort to 
determine ‘whether or not there at 
other personal qualities beside ment 
alertness which may be subject t 
scientific analysis and  quantitatir 
study.” One also learns from this samt 
treatise upon American higher educt 
tion that chapel is “an orientation prot 
ess and a unification center” whov 
“two major functions’ are “‘orientt 
tion and integration.” 

The president, to whom this repot 
was directed was informed by the det 
on the subject of “the assimilation ¢ 
freshmen:” “The more I study tli 
problem, the more I am forced to tt 
conclusion that the period in a student 
life beginning with his attempt to ¢ 
cide whether or not he should ent 
college and extending through his fi 
attendance upon a college presents st’ 
specific problems that are common to al 
freshmen and center so widely into li 
academic success or failure, that the® 
problems should be made the object" 
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study of one central office or of a closely 
knit group, and that this period should 
be placed under a supervision sufti- 
ciently unified and comprehensive to 
control its conditions and study its prob- 
lems.” Forty per cent of the fresh- 
men in the institution which this dean 
represents are so deficient in English 
that they cannot be admitted to the first 
college course in the subject until they 
have been grounded in a more elemen- 
tary course, and some of them “actually 
’ write like pupils in the fourth or fifth 
| grade.” 

Evidently the president understood 
what the dean was driving at in this 
statement. Certainly he thought well 
enough of it to spend money upon the 

| publication of the report, the last part 
of which was an appeal by the dean for 
in his staff. “Until I have 
a full time assistant, I will be forced 
to abandon either administrative enter- 
prises on which we have engaged or the 
scores of personal conferences that I 
have on students’ initiative every week.” 

' He now has not one but many assistants, 
‘and the financial cost of this part of 
the university machinery exceeds that 
| of two or three of the best paid pro- 
| fessors in the institution, while the cost 
'to the moral and intellectual strength 
_ of the institution can never be estimated. 
Now, no full-fledged president, dean, 

| or professor would dare admit that any 
of the principles or theories of the “new 
_ education” had ever entered his institu- 
‘tion. The doctrine of interest, Her- 
' bartian or misunderstood, and the doc- 
_trines of “freedom” and “‘creativeness,” 
| were intended not for grown-ups, these 
college people say, but for children. 
/And yet the softening tendencies of 
education appear in wider application 
in the colleges than in the lower schools. 
' There is a strong reaction against drill 
) of any sort, and almost wholesale denial 
of the value of discipline. It is no 
longer proper to speak of discipline in 
othe average American college. “‘Fresh- 
/man week,” for example, is largely a 


)period of recreation and good fellow- 


ech; ° ° 
) ship, the purpose of which is to reduce 


an increase 


F among the new students the pangs of 
homesickness and create among them an 


| ae . ; 
/Maginary grown-up feeling. Optional 
) class attendance, now the fashion in so 


| nany colleges, is but another expression 
of a softening pedagogy which college 
Bi oficials scorn in the lower schools but 
Practice nevertheless in their own. 
Moreover, it is now the fashion of the 
colleges to assume that a faithful 
mastery of knowledge by the students 


is likely to crush their initiative and to 
hamper their “creativeness” and “‘in- 
itiative.” This doctrine is a mixture of 
Pestalozzianism and  Herbartianism, 
with a dash of Froebelianism and the 
doctrines of Dewey, shaken well and 
stirred by their misinterpreters before 
using. The “interest” of each student 
must be respected. One result is that, 
according to careful estimates, from 
thirty-five to sixty per cent of the stu- 
dent body of the average American 
college is absent from the campus al- 
most every week-end. 

It is now assumed that the intellectual 
and educational strength of an institu- 
tion somehow follows mere machinery 
and organization. This assumption, 
which has become a sort of religion in 
higher education, with all the implica- 

















Ewing Galloway 


tions of dogma, is more in evidence in 
the colleges and universities than any- 
where in all our educational arrange- 
ments, from top to bottom. Most of the 
gains that have been made in higher 
education in the last two decades are 
largely material. 

When I consider these evidences of 
softness in pedagogy which continues 
to be encouraged by higher educational 
administration, I find myself in the 
mood of billingsgate. At such times, I 
would adjourn all deans and all com- 
mittees, make freshmen week a crime 
punishable by death to all who approve 
or participate in it, and ambush any 


president, dean, professor, trustee or 


janitor who suggests, countenances, 
aids or abets optional class attendance, 
faculty advisers, elective courses, 


chapel attendance, pep meetings, pa- 
rades, dormitory smokers, students who 
give bad checks, class or college spirit, 
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yells, cheer leaders, self-help students, 
orientation courses, faculty meetings, 
commencements, honorary degrees, 
alumni gatherings, bumming, the scien- 
tific temper, loyalty to scholarship, the 
critical attitude, or the abundant life. 
With these trifles out of the way and 
college executives given a tincture of 
iron, the career of the typical American 
college professor would be as secure 
and as satisfying, perhaps as respecta- 
ble, and in part as effective as that of 
the head coach. And when I see so 
much evidence that deans and _ their 
mothering of students stand as stubborn 
obstacles to the advancement of learn- 
ing, I recall the comment of the Rever- 
end Josiah Billings, a North Carolina 
Methodist circuit rider, whose fondness 


for pies and afternoon naps was 
known wherever he had a charge. One 
summer afternoon his nap was cut 


short by a terrific wind and rain storm 
which swept from a shelf on the back 
porch out into the mud and water in 
the yard a half dozen toothsome pies 
which his wife had cooked and placed 
out to cool. The devout man looked up- 
on his loss and gave it as his opinion that 
“taking God up one side and down the 
other, it does sometimes seem that He 
does about as much harm as He does 
good.” 

It is for this reason that I find my- 
self somewhat out of agreement with 
Dean Hibbard’s proposal for a group of 
super-professors. Any further addi- 
tions to or alterations in academic rank 
or reconstruction of the academic hier- 
archy would soon call for other super- 
visory and non-teaching officers, with a 
corresponding increase in what indus- 
trial organizations call ‘overhead.’’ 
The creation of another if higher\order 
of professor would presently require 
another and perhaps higher order of 
dean, whose equipment would have to’ 
include at least a vice or assistant dean, 
elaborate office furniture, a brace of 
clerks, and a ton or two of filing cases, 
all of which are expensive. And from 
such an educational reform it would 
then be only a “holler and a whoop” to 
the appointment of a dean of deans, and 
then God help American education ! 

The warning which Emerson gave to 
higher education a half century ago is 
as prophetic now as it was then. The 
colleges can highly serve their times 
only when “they set the hearts of their 
youth on flame.” Dormitory smokers, 
even when supervised by deans, may set 
their throats but never their hearts on 
flame. 
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>> Speaking of Books < 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


A Thousand Years in His Sight 


Joseph and His Brethren. 
Freeman: Henry Holt. 
January 10. 


By H. W. 
Published 


T WAS, we believe, Ludwig Lewis- 
ohn who said that the form of 
literature springs from the same 

source as the substance. Failure to ap- 
preciate this sound critical principle 
has been the ruin of many novelists as 
it has been the confusion of many re- 
viewers. Among contemporary writers, 
Ernest Hemingway is notably success- 
ful in following, in his style, the rhythm 
of the lives he celebrates. Equally 
right, most perfectly appropriate to the 
timeless story that he tells is the pure, 
simple form used by H. W. Freeman in 
his fine novel, “Joseph and His 
Brethren.” The last weeks of 1928 
gave us the year’s greatest contribution 
to English literature. If 1929 pro- 
duces, in the weeks to come, a better 
novel than “Joseph and His Brethren,” 
it will have done well. 

This is a book which will restore, if 
there are those who doubt, faith in the 
eternal value of the land and the people 
of the land as a great subject for crea- 
tive writing. It is the story of one 
generation in the life of a Suffolk farm. 
The Geaiters are of the same stuff as 
their land, stubborn to work but rich 
in yield. Unchanging acres and un- 
changing men, the same today as when 
Harold’s watch fires lit the English 
hills. Plow and harrow and _ seed; 
sharpen the scythes and fold the ewes 


- for lambing, and milk the red cows in 


the winter dawn. It took muscular 
arms and fearless hearts to work the 
soil of Crakenhill. The Geaiters had 
them. Others tried and wasted half- 
hearted or spendthrift years on plow 
land that mocked them. But the 
Geaiters did not fail. Great arms, they 
had, and stout hearts and _ tongues 
guarded against unnecessary speech. 
One boy and another wandered away 
to see the world: but they came back 
at nightfall. One woman and. another 
beckoned: but the farm was the jealous 
mistress of them all. 

In the first arresting chapter of the 
book, Emily; wife of Benjamin and 
mother of the brethren, dies in the field 


—‘“wore up.” And her death is ac- 
cepted by her men as horses straining 
at a load accept the death of one that 
drops beside them. After awhile, 
Nancy came to work at Crakenhill Hall 


The Most Discussed Books 


Syne list is compiled from the lists of the ten 
best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 


New York—Brentano’s; 
Rochester—Scrantoms, Inc. 
Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 
Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company; 
Houston—-Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 
Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 
Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 
Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 
Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd; 

Portland, Oregon—J, K. Gill Company; 


Fiction 


Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: Alfred A. 
Knopf. This amiable if mechanical story of 
an old man, his sons and his grandson, will 
please admirers of Deeping’s novels. Re- 
viewed Oct. 10. 


The Wanderer, by Alain Fournier: Houghton, 
Mifflin. This is a moving story of a dreamer’s 
search for perfection written in simple and 
beautiful prose. 


The Hounds of God, by Raphael Sabatini: Hough- 


ton, Miffiin. Not one of Sabatini’s best. The 
Armada and the Inquisition provide the 
background. Reviewed November 21. 


Harness, by A. Hamilton Gibbs: Little, Brown & 
Co. The “old things” still carry on in this 
story of a post-war couple and the difficulty 
of mixing careers and matrimony. Reviewed 
October 31. 


The Empress of Hearts, by E. Barrington: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. This is the old story of the 
Queen’s Necklace decorated to suit the ladies. 
The author is a more accurate historian than 
Dumas but not so good a story-teller. Re- 
viewed November 7. 


Non-Fiction 


Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey: Har- 
court, Brace. A magnificent historical essay 
written in precise and living prose. Reviewed 
Dec. 26. 


Goethe, by Emil Ludwig: Putnam. This fine 
biography adds greatly to the validity of the 
Ludwig vogue. Reviewed October 3. 

John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet: 
Doubleday, Doran. This noble attempt at an 
American epic contains some of our finest 


contemporary verse. Reviewed Sept. 5. 


The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay: Harper. There is some reassuring and 
some disappointing work in this. Reviewed 
Oct. 31. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858, by Albert J. Bever- 
idge: Houghton, Mifflin. Not so fine as the 
Marshall biography, but an important book 
Reviewed Oct, 3 


—‘“our Nance.” She was a grand house- 
wife and a lusty wench. All the men 
wanted her. She would have had 
Harry, the youngest, but he had already 
given up one woman for the farm and 
knew it-was no use. So.old Benjamin 
took her, got Joseph, married Nance, 
left her the farm, and died—in the 


fields, too. Nance fell in love with , 
poaching wastrel and turned the broth. 
ers out. But Willett couldn’t manag 
land that had known the Geaiters. The 
hayfields grew up in weeds and the 
hogs died of cholera. Nance sold out, 


The brothers bought back the farm, 


took their young Joseph and raised hin 
to be even as they were, and, when le 
married, opened their arms to “ou 
Daisy.” And that is all there is to the 
story. We read it through without : 
pause, and have given it into two pairs 
of hands, one young and eager and on 
worn; and neither laid it down unt 
the end. 

Dateless yet original in conception, 
rich in immemorial and precious char 
acters, nice in description as a Dutel 
picture, noble in spirit, this novel is on 
in a thousand. We would rather be tle 
man who—not conceived but opened his 
eyes and heart and received it than li 
President. And that, in a great dew- 
ocracy such as ours, where, by the way 
‘this book could not have been written, 
is as much as any one could say. 


The Week’s Reading 


A Voyage to the Island of the Articole 
By Anpre Mavrois, translated by 
David Garnett, with woodcuts by 
Edward Carrick: Appleton. — Pub» 
lished January 11. 


His is a gentle, amusing satire. * 
, one qualities are such # 
might be expected from the author o 
“Mapé” and “War with the Moon.” It 
simple, smooth style is more reminiscet! 
of the translator’s own work. 

Pierre Chambrelan, a young F'renel: 
man oppressed by the insistence of tht 
personal world. escapes on a_ low 
cruise. Meaning to go alone, he + 
tempted into taking along Anne, ! 
charming female shipmate and _platonit 
companion. They are cast away with: 
out the usual turmoil of shipwreck 
one of those convenient Pacific island 
It turns out to be a curious place, which 
has been colonized in the interests. 
pure art. There are two classes of it 
habitants: the Articoles, who writ 
paint, sculp, compose for art’s sake, aid 
the Beos who do the work and provide 
the admiring audience. For lack of at! 
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* contacts with life, the Articoles have 


run a little low in subjects upon which 
to exercise their creative faculties. 
They are producing such things as “A 
Journal of My Wife’s Journal of Her 
Journey.” | Occasionally a Beo goes 
Articole and writes a stalwart novel. 
But, in the too favorable atmosphere, 
the blood runs out quickly. Pierre and 
' Anne are welcomed as possible new ma- 
terial. Their platonie association is in- 
‘deed looked upon with curiosity and 
some scorn. ‘They are housed in the 
Psycharium for observation. Unhap- 
pily, Snake, the best Articole poet, falls 
-in love with Anne. Ordinarily she 
' would be handed over to him for ex- 
} periment (spiritual, no doubt) for as 
‘long as he pleases. With her help he 
should have been able to write fresh 
poems of desire, temporary frustration, 
fulfillment, satiation and parting. But 
'he goes “mad” and will not have her 
against her will. In the interests of 
'art, Pierre and Anne are sent on their 
| way rejoicing, to continue the cruise 
under less platonic circumstances. 

This pleasant little story offers a nice 

opportunity for some amusing jabs at 
Fartists and audiences. One would 
‘think to read about the parties which 
the adoring Beos give to the conde- 
scending Articoles that M. Maurois had 
just finished a lecture tour of the 
| United States. In the few pages which 
he has allowed himself, Maurois has no, 
'chance to develop characters or situa- 
tions; but as an unpretentious and 
adroit satiric sketch, his book can give 
an hour of pleasure and plenty of 
chuckles. 


Bartolomé de Las Casas. By Marcer 
Brion, translated by Coley B. Tay- 
lor: Dutton. Published January 11. 

Pere Marquette. By Agnes Reppuirr: 
Doubleday, Doran. Published Jan- 
uary 11. 


j — periods of American history 
are described in these two books. 
' While they are biographies, in both the 
slives and characters of their subjects 
are set so carefully against the right 
} historical background that each book 
| Not only celebrates an heroic figure, but 
Filso illustrates an era. Both are de- 
| igned for popular reading; and neither 
sis a mere digest of source material. 
/Both are touched with individual sym- 
) pathy and appreciation. 

Marcel Brion writes of Las Casas, 
ithe great Dominican who was called the 
Father of the Indians, and who es- 


poused so stalwartly the cause 
those miserable savages suffering at 
the hands of his fellow Spaniards in 
the West Indies and South America. 
The story is both a noble and a dread- 
ful one. Dreadful in its setting—the 
exploitation and annihilation of the 
aborigines by the conquistadores; noble 
in its pictures of devoted, adventuring 
monks. Of these monks, Las Casas is 
foremost. He took the part of the 
Indians against his own people, and 
was bitterly persecuted for it. From 
1498 when he went to America 
Columbus’s third voyage until his death 
in 1566, he worked, wrote, preached 
and argued for justice for the Indians. 
But Indian welfare and Spanish rapaci- 
ty could not exist side by side, and Las 


on 











One of the amusing woodcuts by Edward 


Carrick which illustrate Andre Maurois’s 
“A Voyage to the Island of the Articoles” 
(Appleton) 


Casas was tilting at the giant of Span~ 
ish world dominion. Brion’s account of 
Las Casas’s life offers a constant spec- 
tacle of contrast between the selfisliness 
and courage of one man and the cruelty 
and greed of a nation. It is simply 
told without effort at picturesque ef- 
fect—a_ feat of self-denial 
when one considers .the quality of the 
material—and thereby gains in force. 

In New France, a hundred and fifty 
years later, Jacques Marquette, a man 
of different stamp but equal value. 
worked also for the Indians. The situ- 
ation with which he had to deal was 
quite different. Its human elements 
were comparatively simple. Marquette 


authorial 
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of «was of the Society of Jesus, the soldier 


of Christ. He was also a trusted serv- 
ant of his country. Human enemies 
he certainly had, in the shape of hos- 
tile Indians: time and again his life 
hung on a taut bowstring. But the 
days of Jesuit martyrdoms in Canada 
were over, and Marquette’s simple elo- 
quence, fortitude and devotion were 
such as won the savages to him readily. 
Marquette’s worst enemies—like those 
of every other pioneer of the land, were 
hunger, cold and the hardships of 
primitive existence. His life was an- 
other of man’s valiant gestures in the 
face of Nature. In Agnes Repplier’s 
unpretentious biography the scene in 
New France gives an ample background 
to the story of Pére Marquette. It is a 
story out of which we know few pages. 
But those few are great ones. Of his 
youth and early little is 
known, and he was not forty when he 
died. Most of his time in Canada was 
spent on missions to the Indians whose 
languages he learned and whose tem- 
perament he understood and respected. 
The historic event of his career was his 
discovery and exploration, with Joliet, 
of the upper waters of the Mississippi. 
That expedition prepared the way for 
La Salle’s voyage. It was a deed of 
surpassing heroism—a handful of men 
in two frail canoes setting out into an 
unknown wilderness of woods and 
waters—and it was performed unques- 
tioningly. Pére Marquette’s journal of 
that trip as it appears in the Jesuit 
Relations, is quoted, somewhat too 
sparingly, by Miss Repplier. But it 
was a fortunate chance which led her 
into the study and retelling of Pére 
Marquette’s story. She brings to it an 
easy narrative style and much sympa- 
thetic reflection. She has caught the 
rhythm of the life she celebrates. Pére 
Marquette followed the ways of God 
as unquestioningly as did the rivers 
which he traveled. His times were not 
only brave but happy. Men died 
young, then, and left long life to their 
names. 
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lecident. By ArRNoLpD- BENNETT: 
Doubleday, Doran. Published Jan- 
uary I1. 


nN the slender thread of a journey 
O in the London-Rome express, 
Arnold Bennett has strung a delicate 
necklace of observation, keen, witty and 
tender. Frith-Walter starts off to 
meet his wife in Genoa, chaperoned by 
a superlative secretary and armed with 
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) Ships... 


ships... 
15 ships... 


| and the largest 


ship building program 


in the world. 
Ss a of 
Australia... Empress of Scot- 


land ... Empress of Canada 
...First-class...and first-class 
inawayall their own.TheEm- 


press of Britain, 40,000 gross 
tons, under construction. 
The four Duchesses.. . 


WAZ 


raising cabin class to a new 
peak of luxury... all brand 
new...all 20,000 gross tons. 

Eight other great ships... 
offering every class... every 


price...every type of accom- 


GA. 


modation . . . 3-to-5 sailings 


a week. % 
These are the ships that ; 


ounadll 


redouble the joy of St. Law- 
rence-Canadian Pacific .. . 
the other seaway to Europe. 
Such is the 1929 Atlantic 
fleet presented by the largest 
shipbuilding program in the 
world. Such expansion can 
be caused only by popularity. 
7 Vv Vv 
Montreal and Quebec to 
England, Ireland, France, 
Germany. Information and 
booklets . . . if you have a 
good travel-agent, ask him. 
Otherwise write any Cana- 
dian Pacific Branch office: 
New York, 344 Madison Ave. 
. . « Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd. ... Montreal, 141 St. 
James St... . 14 other cities 
in U. S. and Canada. 


AEA, 


ANE 


ST. LAWRENCE- i 

Canadian a 

Pacifie 2% 
Seaway to 


EUROPE 





a copy of Wordsworth. He adopts an 
attitude of tolerance, a willingness to 
put himself in the other man’s place in 
any given situation. Chance acquaint- 
ance with an unusual couple; a quarrel 
between his son and daughter-in-law 
and an accident all put him to the test. 
He ends his journey wiser and happier 
than he began it, more than ever inter- 
ested in the inscrutable ways of human 
relationships and adjustments, and 
more than ever pleased with Words- 
worth. Intimations of mortality, brave 
and beautiful and unpredictable, are 
what these accidents give him. His 
experience is like the passage of a 
through train by a wayside station: it 
emerges from infinity, runs_ briefly 
through time and space, and disappears 
into infinity again. 








To Be Published Next Week 


Shadowed. By HILAIRE BELLOC: 
Harper. Jan. 7. 


Procession. By FANNIE HURST: 
Harper. Jan. 17. 


The China Venture. By DoRoTHY 
GRAHAM: Stokes. Jan. 17. 


Slower Judas. By G. B. STERN: 
Knopf. Jan. 18. 


Arturo Toscanini. By TosIA 
NicoTRA: Knopf. Jan. 18. 


The Molehill. By ALICE RITCHIE: 
Putnam. Jan. 19. 


Story of the B. and O. Railroad. 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD: Putnam. 
Jan. 19. 





And “Accident,” which should be 
read not by a reviewer but by a man 
with freedom of choice and leisure to 
enjoy its urbanity, its humor and its 
quiet understanding, gives also intima- 
tions of immortality. It intimates, 
quite briskly, that the Arnold Bennett 
of “Buried Alive” has not been dead 
these years but only sleeping. 


The Pageant of the Stars. A Hand- 
book of Astronomy. By Wittiam J. 
Luyten: Doubleday, Doran. Pub- 
lished January 11. 


E HAVE always preferred to know 
W nothing practical about the stars. 
The odd and lovely names of the con- 
stellations, the myths about their ori- 
gin ‘and freedom to look at them are all 
we want. But for those sensible peo- 
ple who like to know the facts, Pro- 
fessor Luyten’s book is excellent. It 
tells in readable style, with the romantic 


deal about astronomy and the method 
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quality which is often the unconscioys 
attribute of a scientist’s writing, a great 





of astronomers. It should, especially ij 
accompanied by photographs of the 
beautiful old astronomical instruments 
at Peking, be enough to start a boy o 
girl off on a career of star-gazing. 





Mantis. By Eruetrepa Lewis: Simon 
and Schuster. 





NOVEL by the discoverer and editor 
A of “Trader Horn,” which come 
with the critical approval of the discreet 
London ‘Times’ quoted on its jacket, 





Poetry from Four Men 


Winter Words. By Tuomas Harpy; 






Macmillan. 
Sonnets. By Epwin_ Artinetox 
Rosinson: Macmillan. 
West-Running Brook. By Rosen 
Frost: Henry Holt. 

Cawdor. By Rosinson’ JErrens: 





Horace Liveright. 





NE of these books, to this reviewer, 
O is definitely, sadly, disappoint f 
ing; though proper consideration > 
beforehand—attention to the circum > 
stance of the author’s life—might mit: 
gate the disappointment, it could hardly 
lessen the sadness that grows in follov- 
ing the failure through the pages of 
“Winter Words,” the failure, that is 
of the man as a poet. For we liav 
been told that Thomas Hardy desired. 
demanded, in his latter life, to be recog 
nized as a poet first and as the novelist 
second. If this is so, if he truly cher 
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FREE CATALOGS, 
Girls or Bo: 


Am 


which succeed as verse, short unlaborel pli de 
lyrics such as many another man might ar lake’ 
have written, but the work in the direc 

tion and materials which seem onl! Eva R 
Thomas Hardy’s appears, in most inf Outl k 
stances, the distortion of a prose ide 00 
to a confining, falsified medium. Tht Ts, 
deliberate torturing of events, thf ‘ 
flagrant arrangement of incident. "ff NEW YOR 
gain an unvaried ironic effect in tle 120 East 16th § 
dramatic pieces is astonishingly guile —____s 
less. This practice, even artful 
manipulated, would fail through she Py 
repetition. The verses could not y Schoo 
convincing—not to mention their powe! Swthannton L.1. 8-ho 
to move and release the imagination" 2 years Hitt 
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Leave Wintry Winds 
Behind—Come to 
West Palm Beach 


N Florida there are, indeed, no 

storms in winter. Our chief con- 

cern these days is to aid you in 
your escape from the cold blasts of 
the North, 


In Florida, in West Palm Beach, 
you are safe and warm all winter 
long. Only balmy breezes from the 
warm Gulf Stream to facilitate your 
rest or recreation. Every conven- 
ience, every sport, amusement, ac- 
commodation—and at _ reasonable 
cost—await you at West Palm 
Beach. Write for our new booklet 
Address: G. A. Swinehart, Drawer 
B-58, 


CITY OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 
- FLORIDA - 


KUROPE 1929 
| ARE YOU GOING? 


| We have unusual itineraries, such as the 
special music festivals—the Shakespeare 

| festivals—tours, conducted or indepen- 
dent, through cathedral towns—chateau 
country—the big centers—the quaint 
little towns 


Motoring, Rail or Steamer 


or a combination of all. Too, a “Drive 
Your Own Car” service in Europe and 
the British Isles that is moderate in 
| price, and the last word in freedom of 
| sight-seeing 

Write for details and booklets, which are 
Sent gratis. Itineraries arranged to suit 
» your taste and pocket-book 








Eva R. Dixon, Director 


Outlook and Independent 
: Travel 


NEW YORK 
+120 East 16th Street 


Bureau 


LONDON | 
14 Regent Street 


—____SCHOOLS 
New York 


| SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL 
School of Nursing? 
ton, L. 1. 8-hour day. 2% year see Shee 


9 Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require- 
2vears High School. Write school principal for information. 


nS 
THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S. Want for 
Girls or Boys? Advice, State Chartered Free Bureau. 


American Schools’ Association 
Times Bidg., N.Y. C., or 17 N. State, Chicago 

























: Catknoll,” 


, 


“The Lodging-House 
| Fuchsias,” “The Mongrel” are things 
-embodying plainly the harsh arrange- 
/ ment. 
and what success the thoughts in such 
| lines might achieve in other treatment 
remains a question. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Son- 
nets” make a book that his old readers 
will be glad to have, and one which 
should address new readers provocative- 
ly. 
welcome diversity, avoiding the detrac- 
tion of monotony often engendered in 
| sonnet collections, however excellent, by 


The poems are arranged with a 


placing poems on a related theme one 
after another. We find in this volume 
one of the sharp character etchings 
close to the music of a wide reflection, 
the beautiful “George Crabbe” sonnet 
facing “Credo,” and such juxtaposition 
| seems to give each poem its essential 


| voice, unwebbed in the echoes preced- 
ing. This book affords those richnesses 
which sonnet lovers search with their 
own intensity more abundantly than one 
dares expect in these sterile times. 

In “West-Running Brook’ Robert 
Frost works his simple magic, and then, 





| surprisingly, fails to lay it in many of 
| his quiet plain lines. There are poems 
in this collection kindred to that in- 
| describably freighted lyric “On Stop- 
ping by the Woods at Evening.” ‘The 
Cocoon” this, and the 
“Peaceful Shepherd” is in Frost’s good 
way. “Acquainted with the Night,” 
“The Birthplace,” are others which hold 
this power altogether his, a breathing, 
effortless spell. There 
shorter and more closely worked than 
we are accustomed to find in his books. 


approaches 


are poems 


“Canis Major” is such a one, and “The 
: Sand Dunes” Then there are 
| those in which the spell escapes the 


another. 


spectacularly simple lines. Here, one is 
| Jet down with considerable 
made in some way to feel a little fool- 
ish, as if the failure were the reader’s 
rather than the writer’s—for having 
believed in the poem, faithfully ex- 
pectant of the redeeming place in an 
arrangement of lines verging danger- 
The title poem is in 


dismay, 


ously on jingle. 





' the manner of that most successful 
' earlier poem of Frost’s, “Mending 
| Wall,” an implication in every-day 


phrases of the mystic eloquence of 
Nature. Yet, here, unblamable though 
he may be, the poet’s arrangement of 
those phrases is not so simple, and we 
are: obliged to follow the dialogue with 
a special concentration on its arbitrary 
diction. There are, it scarcely need be 
| said. rewards for this effort, as the 
| poem is the longest in the book and 
Robert Frost could not be guilty of 


(Please Turn to Page 114) 








They are, simply, not poems, | 
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This announcement has brought 
new vision and inspiration to am: 
bitious thousands who hungered 
for wider, deeper culture. 


A Background that 
Will Broaden 


Any Mind 








Examine 
it FREE 


| HISTORY — 
SCIENCE 
‘LITERATURE 
ART 
RELIGION 
PHILOSOPHY 


Brings You Up-to-Date 
on Every Subject 


Nt you can have at your command what man 
4N has learned in the six greatest branches of 
human knowledge and culture. Six great ro- 
mantic outlines, six comprehensive sections that 
will bring you—compressed into one 700-page vol- 
ume—the thrilling story of the world’s HISTORY 
down to date—the stirring march and trends of 
RELIGION-—the thought and wisdom of man’s 
PHILOSOPHY—the intriguing beauty of the 
ARTS—the all-embracing survey of every branch 
of SCIENCE—and a complete panorama of the 
world’s LITERATURE from the first Neolithic 
scribblings to the work of all modern authors. 


A Liberal Education 


In Narrative Form 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by 
Clement Wood, is the ONE book, the only book, 
that gives you the fascinating story of what man 
has learned and accomplished from the world’s 
birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up to the 
arrival of radio, aviation and television. Here is 
the whole story—all of it—Science, Art, Literature, 
History, Philosophy and Religion—in one large 
beautiful volume that you can actually BORROW 
for a week at our expense. 

It is the book which the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
declares is “the ONE book to read and know,” 
and of which the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph writes, 
“It is a university in itself.’’ 


The Essence of ALL Knowledge 
Complete in Only ONE Volume 
Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will 
bring you, prepaid, a copy of THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. Ex- 
amine it. See for yourself how fascinating is the 
story of knowledge. Read it freely for a week. 
See how much you have missed in the realm of 
things you OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not 
completely satisfied send the book back within 
seven days. Otherwise, keep it as your very own 
and remit the astoundingly low price of only $1.50 
and two dollars a month for two months there- 














after. 
Send No Money—BORROW 
It at Our Expense 
But don’t decide now. See this all absorbing 


work first. You can do that at our expense. 
Send no money. Just clip the coupon. Do it 
before the present edition is exhausted. Fill in 
the coupon and mail it at once LEWIS COPE- 
LAND COMPANY. Dept. 70, 119 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 
Wess eB eB BBB BSB BE BRE BE, 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 70, 
119 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. (Tem per cent discount for cash 
with order. Same return privilege.) 


MAN’S 


City State 
If outside the limits of continental U. S. 4 


send cash with order. 7 
4a 22 2B EEE eee eee 
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Assorted Hore fcnuvre 
Ruslan Caviar — Paities Cardinal 


Soup Montedelie Cream of Crickes Vanderbie 
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Cheese 
Etam Roqueiot’ Chester 
Pruitt Mocha 
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OOD food is no small 

matter aboard Hamburg- 
American liners. The choic- 
est viands prepared by the 
most expert chefs, served by 
experienced stewards in 
tastefully decorated salons, 
combine to make every meal 
an anticipated occasion 
when going “Across the 
Atlantic”. 


——PLEASURE CRUISES=— 


Gio the West Indies 
S.S. RELIANCE 
From New York 


Jan. 24 — 27 days 
Feb. 23 — 27 days Mar. 27 — 16 days 


C10 ‘Northern, 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the N orth Cape. 


Rates $800 up include return passage to New York 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Citizens’ Nat’! Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 
St,, St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton, Or local Steam- 
ship and Tourist Agents. 
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| volume of critical essays. 
indicates, the author prefers to ex- 
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»pe Readers and Writers ~~ 


By ERNEST BOYD 


UMBERT WOLFE’S “Dialogues 
and Monologues” (Knopf) is a 
pleasant variant upon the usual 

As its title 


pound his views in conversational form, 
giving a hearing to the other side, rather 
than to attack his opponents in formal 
controversy. In the opening chapter 
on George Moore, he tells us, the con- 
versation is “largely imaginary,” but it 
has been approved of by Mr. Moore, 
and it is, in effect, an able pastiche of 
that writer’s manner, in addition to be- 
ing an interesting account of the crea- 
tion of “The Brook Kerith.”” Once 
again it is made evident that the easy 
grace of George Moore’s style is the 
result of an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. 

Mr. Wolfe is as controversial as he is 
conversational. He has no very high 
opinion, for example, of Thomas 
Hardy’s poetry, and his point of view 
is one which I am inclined to share. 
At the same time I find myself in com- 
plete disagreement with the statement 
that Hardy’s vision of life is like “a 
toy designed by a malicious zany, signi- 
fying not nothing but something with 
a faintly confused and malevolent pur- 
pose, like a very fat man in pumps aim- 
lessly trampling a rose into the mud. 
and spattering his shoes and socks in 
the process.” That, I submit, may be 
an effective phrase, but does it really 
represent the attitude of the creator of 
Tess and Jude? Mr. Wolfe is on safer 
ground when he proceeds to the con- 
clusion that “Hardy does everything 
except sing, and, if that is true, he is 
everything but a poet... . There is no 
twilight of music in his poetry, be- 
guiling the mind and suggesting what 
is true because it is impossible of ap- 
prehension.” 

One would have thought that, with 
this conception of poetry, Mr. Wolfe 
could hardly fail to salute in W. B. 
Yeats the true poet personified. His 
interlocutor declares that “no English 
poet moves more securely in the climate 
of overtones. So audibie are the un- 
spoken echoes that the written word has 
something ghostly in it... . Life for 
him is like shadows of the clouds blow- 
ing over a sunny field.” Upon which 
Mr. Wolfe’s comment is: “Yeats fails 
of ultimate greatness, because both the 
significance and authority are in the 
end those of dream. That quiet, not 


of the earth, those faint and motionless 
margins, fail for me of immortality be- 
cause they claim it. Yeats writes like 
a changeling, and therefore he does not 
know that the tragedy of mortality is 
not that we have lost our fairylands, 
but that there are no fairylands to lose.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wolfe has the 
finest appreciation of Yeats, as when, 
in a later chapter, he quotes the recent 
lines: 


Once out of nature shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural 
thing. 
But such a form as Grecian gold- 
smiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enam- 
elling 
To keep a drowsy emperor awake; 
Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to 
come. 
“Is that not,” he asks, “the same 
voice that sang the choruses of Sopho- 
cles, or cried loudly in the deeps of In- 
ferno? It is plain and it is simple. 
It has the rhythms as certain as the 
movement of water in wind. Why must 
it be exchanged for the noise of a can 
rattled on cobbles?” 
His “can rattled on cobbles.” | 
hasten to explain, is Mr. Wolfe’s im- 
pression of the “Modernist” school of 
poetry, as exemplified by E. E, Cum- 
mings, T. S. Eliot, Miss Marianne Moore 
and others. “If Cummings is right, 
then Yeats is wrong. And, if Yeats is 
wrong, then, like the Goths at Con- 
stantinople, we had better burn the 
libraries of the world.” Rarely have | 
seen the case so well stated for those 
of us who fail to be impressed by the 
verbal gymnastics and typographical 
acrobatics of the poets in question. 
Quoting some typical lines by Miss 
Moore, Mr. Wolfe observes: “I can, ! 
think, quite clearly follow Miss Moore's 
meaning. It may be profound, though 
it seems to me to be infantile. But 
what I do not understand is why it 
should be called poetry, nor do I knov 
how, for example, you distinguish be 
tween Mr. Cummings at his mos 
breathless and Miss Stein.”’ 
I have frequently raised the questio! 
as to how these eccentrics can be fitte 
into the tradition of the literature 
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which they claim to be a part. “I have 
never been able to understand,” says 
Mr. Wolfe, “why in the year of 1920 
a violent break im the whole continuity 
of verse became inevitable. I could see 
no similar earthquake in any other art, 
iless | or in any other period. In every case, 
-be- | however violent the change might ap- 
like | pear to be superficially, in fact it has 
not | been an even faithful development of 
ry ig | tradition. There is nothing in E. M. 
nds, | Forster which would have offended Jane 
ose.” | Austen, Monet and Manet could be 
the | hung by the side of Constable without 
‘hen, | conflict.” ; 
‘cent 
— is Mr. Wolfe’s de- 
scription of the argument that, if 
ke one does not rejoice in the vagaries of 
ral Mr. Cummings, one is simply a reaction- 
ary who will not recognize the advent of 
id- new forms. “The Greek Anthology,” 
he points out, covers twelve hundred 
m- years of verse. “There is no good 
verse written in A. D. 600 which Sap- 
ces pho would not have understood, and 
ng nothing first-rate in 600 B. C. which 
aim was not acceptable after the barbarians 
to had swept over Rome and the West. You 
may say that that proves that poetry 
stood still for twelve centuries. I 
same | answer that, if that is so, the heart of 
opho- f man stood still by its side, and is still 
f In- Jstanding there.” There is the case 
mple. fairly stated. I should like to hear, say, 
s the JT. S. Eliot in rebuttal. I imagine that 
must fle would have a difficult time of it 
a can [ Without resorting to the familiar use of 
Mr. Wolfe’s “blackmail.” That seems 
to be the usual defense of the moderns. 
s.’ If} Mr. Wolfe himself tries in this di- 
.’s im- Falogue to state the opposite case, but 
ool of Phis heart, I fear, is not in the work, 
Cum- although I have nowhere else encount- 
Moore fered any more satisfying statement of 
right, that case. The gist of it is: “The 
sats is Modernists, without asserting that 
Con- §thyme and cadence have become impos- 
nthe sible to a true poet, imply that we have 
have Ifteached a point where originality can 
thosefonly with the profoundest difficulty 
hy thefovercome these initial restrictions.” 
phical This strikes me always as being very 
estion.fuuch like the complaint of a person 
Missfwho would be as great a pianist as 
can, I[Paderewski, if it were not for the bore- 
{oore’sfdom of learning to play the piano. The 
thoughftrue poet “will not fear, but rather re- 
 ButBoice in the difficulties of tradition. He 
why it vill make the rose smell as sweet by 
| knovgthe same name, and the nightingale re- 
ish beftharm casements as magic over seas no 
most#ess forlorn,’ Mr. Wolfe concludes. 
he great artist, in brief, is never 
uestiomtightened by the tools of his trade, and 
> fittedpis unself-conscious mastery of them is 


ure ote surest sign of his success rather 
han the measure of his failure. 
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And now SOCIETY PLAYS 
where Old flawaiian Kinga 
held gala court 


THey Rovep FROM beach to coral beach at the 
royal whim. Sailed in their outrigger canoes in 
a pagan pageant from the Island of Gardens to 
the Island Where the Snow Meets the Sky. A 
simple palace here, ina coco-nut grove of unim- 
aginable beauty and stillness. Another yonder, 
where one could lie and watch silver flying fish 
on a seaas colortul as the cool depths of an opal. 

That was yesterday. Today, to all this native 
charm is added the modern luxury of world- 
famous palatial hotels. Smart motors ply the 


flowered avenues to Wai- 


on the broad danais. Surt- 
boards and outrigger ca- 
noes ride the combers in 
thrilling races. Life and 
colorand movementevery- 
where—even at mid- 
night, when the torches 
of native fishermen 
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WAITI 


aozen . ourses. Yet winter daysare warm in Hon- 
olulu’s almost changeless climate. Within a few 
hours’ voyage are other fascinating islands— 
Maui, Hawaii and Kauai—with volcanoes alive 
and dormant, tree fern jungles, tropical gardens, 
sweeping beaches, and deep iridescent canyons. 
Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is only 
2,000 miles (four to six days’ delightful voyage) 
from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclusive tours 
range upward from $400 or $500 including all 
steamer fares, hotels and sightseeing, for a 
month’s trip with two or 
three weeks ashore. De 
luxe accommodations, also, 
equal to those of Europe’s 
most renowned resorts. 
Railroad and travel agents 
everywhere can book 
you direct from home 
via San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle or 






















sparkle from the feet) Vancouver. No 
distant coral reef, DP Ss passports or for- 

Summer days are lay YOURE malities — Hawaii 
cool for golf, on a eee is a U.S. Territory. 








LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern 
route on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruis- 
ers. De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on 
all expense tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
1329 Kirby Building, Dallas; 685 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 119 West Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, 
California; 217 East Broadway, San Diego, California. 














MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 
Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one- 


class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Attractive all-expense Island tours. Regular 
sailings also from Seattle and Portland, Ore. See your 


travel agency or Matson Line: 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 535 Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So. Dear- 


born Street, Chicago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 723 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave., 
Seat:le; 82% Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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HAWAIEL TOURIST BUREAU 


Pr. O. BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO—P. 0. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES——P. 0, BOX 2120, HONOLULU HAWAII 


Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of *‘Tourfax” travel guide. 104 
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Thats Why its Called 


There is a vast difference 
between 3-in-One and ordi- 
nary light oils. 

3-in-One is scientifically com- 
pounded of several high quality 
oils. Their blended properties 
are those famous 3-in-One prop- 
erties, not found in ordinary oils. 


It’s a wonderful super-oil that 
does the work of three. van 


Do you need a high grade 
light lubricant or rust and 
tarnish preventive? 3-in-One! 


Do you need an excellent 
cleanser and polish for your 
automobile, fine furniture, 
woodwork, floors? 3-in-One! 


3-in-One is sold by hardware, grocery, 
drug, notion, department and general 
stores in two size Handy Oil Cans and 
three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OILC 
130 William St., New York, N. 






A generous sampleand “ 
illustrated Dictionary explaining the many uses for 3-in-One 
will be sent you without cost. Request both on a postal. 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


$10. year No Dues or | 


Assessments 


en, hated A 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 

$10,000 for loss of life, aente, feet or eyesight. 
Many unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly 
benefits, pays doctor and hospital bills. Covers 
Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents. Covers ‘m: uny common sicknesses, in- 
cluding typhoid, appendix or lobar pneu- 
monia, etc., etc, Largest and _ oldest exclusive 
Health and Accident Insurance Company. —_ Ne 
delay, you may be next to meet sickness or a 
dent. Mail coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. (Chi) 

North American Accident Insurance Co. 

192 Bonnell Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 





For 
Only 











City and State 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 











Picked at Random 


By WatTER R. Brooks 


Pretty darn mysterious 
was the death of An- 
drew Ogden, stabbed 
in the back as he sat 
at his desk. And pretty black it looked 
for his son Jerry, who disappeared 
after being the last person seen with 
him. But what was Ogden’s connection 
with Alex Peterson, the picturesque 
character who thirty years earlier, with 
his two guns loaded with bullets of 
gold, had won a reputation for daring 
and reckless bravado in the mining 
town of Torridity? And who 
Dillon, to whom on the first of every 
year Ogden paid $5,000, receiving in 
return a poker chip? Fortunately for 
Jerry, he was engaged to the niece of a 
sprightly old party named Peebles who, 
believing in the boy’s innocence, made 
several trips to the deserted mining 
town, and after some hair-raising ad- 
ventures, proved not only Jerry’s in- 
nocence, but some other rather sur- 
prising things. 


Charles G. Booth’s 
Gold Bullets 
Morrow 


was 


No sooner do we get 
through reviewing one 
book of Mr. Wallace’s 
than another one comes 
roaring up over the horizon. How he 
keeps it up we don’t know, but he does 
keep it up—the standard he has set 
himself. It may not be a very high 
standard artistically, and you may not 
approve of it, but it does demand quick 
action, a logical if impossible plot, and 
plenty of thrills. Hereafter we're go- 
ing simply to run the same review for 
all of Mr. Wallace’s books, leaving a 
space vacant for the title, and for the 
rating, which will be on a scale of from 
1 to 10. This one is 7%. 


Edgar Wallace’s 
The Double 
Doubleday, Doran 


Myra married 
man that Gilda 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ 

The Innocent Accomplice |.) : 

Doubleday Doran didn’t approve 
of. His friends 


were sort of queer. Then a man whom 
Gilda recognized as one of these suspi- 
cious characters was found murdered up 
on the Col de Chésery. Which is in 
Switzerland, in case you don’t know. 
Add to that a daring jewel robbery, a 
mysterious chauffeur at Gilda’s hotel, 
and Gilda’s realization that the suspi- 
cions of the police are directed at her. 
and you have a pretty good story— 
well, you know, pretty good—only we 
didn’t think the atmosphere was im- 
proved—thickened, rather—by being 
heavily stippled with French words and 


phrases in italics. 
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= Jani 
Old Dr. Thom- 
R. Austin Freeman’s dyke, the expert in 
The Eye of Osiris ae hte 
Dodd Mead medical = jurispru- 


dence, resolves 
other mysterious disappearance for us 
in this well-constructed and well-writ- 
ten story, which is not only plausible 
but convincing. We know of no de- 
tective story writer who can do a more ‘ 


an- 


competent job than Mr. Freeman, and 7 
we heartily recommend his yarns to the é 
reader who likes mystery stories but is 
irritated by a plot which insults his 
intelligence. ( 
This New Morality 
- 


(Continued from Page 85) 


present attempt to do that will bring 
her plenty of misery before she finds 
her own instinctive level of morality. 
The community will resist every attempt 
to adopt new ideals of private con- 
duct that offend against tradition. Cus- 
tom will conflict with ideal, and ideal 
with instinct, in a three-cornered fight 


that it will take generations to com- 
pose. But some such conflict as_ this 


has always been going on in the course 
of the process which we call civiliza- 
tion; and the hopeful thing about the 
present battle is that conscious intelli- 
gence has, for the first time, come to 
the aid of blind instinct, and the fight 
at least will not be waged in the dark. 





Speaking of Books 
(Continued from Page 111) 


writing a three-page poem without an 
intent significant and exalting. 
Robinson Jetters is a poet of whom 
one should say simply, “Read the man,” 
or be willing to say as much as one can 
say of his remarkable talent. There is 
no man writing poetry who in any re- 
sembling way strives to say what 
Jeffers endeavors to say in his strange 
powerful narratives; his is not to be 



















measured against any like effort. His fharad 
world and his speech are his own, andf Sow—o 






if he fails in his powers to take others 
into that world—through art—it is not 
to be wondered at. The depth of his 
passion and its turbulence is too great 
for him, as yet; so far as we can read 
in “Cawdor” he does not win the form 
for his chaos which it demands before 
we can do more than apprehend it—as 
a true burning chaos in the human 
mind. He has magnificence and there 
are times when he puts it into nobly 
marshaled speech with true inspiration: 
there are sustained passages of grea! 
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Above—On the Seventeen-mile Drive 
along the ocean, Mont Peninsula. 
Below — Oakland Municipal Airport. 
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Beautiful Lake Tahoe 


CENIC CALIFORNIA—a glorious wonder- 
land offering the finest handiwork of Nature 
in greater variety than any like area on the 
face of the globe—invites you this year. Scenic Cali- 
fornia offers you desert stretches, ocean beaches, 
the only active volcano in continental United States, 
mountains which outstrip Switzerland, river re- 
sorts, medicinal springs which shame the famous 
spas of Europe, mountain lakes, tumbling torrents 
and rivers which have cut their way through solid 
granite, giant redwoods, the equal of which grow 
nowhere else; delightfully peaceful valleys, marvelous 
drives along the ocean shore—such is Scenic California. 


To see Scenic California to the best advantage means 
making your headquarters in any of the cities of Ala- 
meda County, on the continental side of San Francisco 
Bay—the world’s largest landlocked harbor. From 
here, every major scenic attraction of Scenic California 
is a day's drive or less. The Yosemite Valley is but 
six hours distant; Lake Tahoe or the Redwood High- 
way a week-end trip; the Russian River resorts only a 
three hours’ drive. Broad concrete highways make 
driving a pleasure at all seasons of the year. 


Within Alameda County itself you can spend days of 
quiet, enjoyable rest and recreation. Here is the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, the Alameda beaches, the 
Oakland Airport from which every successful trans- 
Pacific flight started—these within a few minutes of 
your hotel. 


Alameda County includes in its metropolitan area 


,OAKLAND * BERKELEY » ALAMEDA 


e 
Write the Chamber of Commerce of any of these cities for any 
information you desire for a stay of any length in the center of 

Scenic California. Be sure to ask for Booklet 13. 
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Mt. Lassen—the only active volcano in 
the continental United States. 
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Above—Giant trees line the Redwood 
Highway. Below—The Russian River 
resorts are most popular during summer. 
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>> lvory, Apes and Peacocks << 


\ AZING at an array of thermo- 
meters the other day we were re- 
minded of the often repeated 

warning that men, in this machine age, 
are becoming the slaves of the machines 
themselves have built. Thermometers 
have enslaved their thousands. We 
know plenty of people whose sensa- 
tions of heat and cold are regulated, 
not by the actual conditions, but by the 
height of the mercury in the tube. 
They'll believe a thermometer against 
the word of their best friend—even 
against their own sensations. One man 
we know nearly blew up his furnace 
trying to get the thermometer up to 70, 
when the actual temperature in the 
house was well up toward 100. The 
thermometer happened to have been 
broken the’ day before, leaving the 
mercury permanently at about 45. And 
we know of a storekeeper in a country 
district who on cool days in the spring 
and fall used to put a lantern inside 
the stove in his store. The warm and 
cheery glow through the isinglass was 
just as satisfactory as a real fire to the 
cracker-box sages who used the store as 
a club, and much less expensive. No, 
the storekeeper isn’t a New Englander; 
he lives in Maryland. But what we 
meant to say was that if you insist on 
regulating your life by a thermometer, 
you might as well have one you can read 
easily, and there is now one on the 
market which can be’ read easily from 
the front, or from either side. It is 
called the three-way thermometer, is 
51% inches high, and is finished in either 
brass or nickel. 


pp CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS, not con- 
tent with supplying every person in 
this great Nation with one example of 
their product, have begun intensive 
campaigns to increase the per capita 
consumption of such things as motor 
cars, eye-glasses and so on. A man 
with one motor car is, if you believe 
the ads, as unpresentable in polite 
society as the man with a single cellu- 
loid collar. He must have a car for 
sport, another for town use and one for 
evening wear—three at least. And the 
same with glasses. The latest effort of 
this kind which we have seen is being 
made by a manufacturer of belts. 
“But he has a belt’—that remark 
seems old-fashioned today when every 
well dressed man needs at least four 


By W. R. BROOKS 


belt sets.” So runs the ad. Two for 
business, one for sport and one for 
formal wear. And having read this we 
took counsel with ourself. We gazed 
with affection at the shabby cowhide 
belt which has embraced our middle 
for so many seasons. It has served us 
long and faithfully. It has, so to speak, 
never let us down. How many pairs 
of trousers it has seen grow shiny and 
vanish. How often we have clasped it 
about us as we started out on some haz- 
ardous exploit, aware of its comforting 
pressure with the quiet confidence one 
feels in an old and trusted servant. 
Could any belt of genuine sealskin, with 
wild boar grain, calf lining, and buckle 
and beltogram of sterling silver en- 
graved with a not too obtrusive W. R. 
B.—could even such a superbelt, we 
say, ever supplant in our aftfections— 
but we mustn't get sentimental. And 
actually, it wasn’t in the end the senti- 
mental considerations that guided our 
decision, for while we were still vacillat- 
ing, our eye flashed the news to our 
brain that one of these new belt sets 
would cost $17. And so—for us the 
simple cot by the side of the road and 
let the rest of the world go buy belts. 
The American people can become as 
belt-conscious as they like or the ad- 
vertiser can make them; they can belt 
themselves from neck to ankle; we per- 
sonally shall continue to gird our loins 
with the trusty cowhide. With the $17 
we've thus saved we shall speculate in 
some good sound mining stock selling 
around twenty or thirty cents a share. 
By the time the old belt wears out we'll 
have enough profit to buy a suspender 
factory. 


fp A coop ToY AIRPLANE is the Silver 
Ace. It winds up with a rubber band 
and will fly several hundred feet. It 
can be bought assembled, or, for the 
boy with a mechanical turn, in either 
a knockdown or partly constructed set. 


be WE saw some nice ditty boxes at 
Wanamaker’s—the kind sold by the 
Government to naval enlisted men. 
They’re made of maple and birch, are 
934 inches deep, 1334 inches wide and 
834 inches high. They have removable 
four-compartment trays, and a hinged 


flap in the cover forms another separate 
compartment. Some of them had been 
painted, but we think we liked the plain 
ones best. They aren’t expensive, and 
make goed tool boxes, or you can use 
one for medicines, sewing things or 
what have you? 


pe A NEW FOLDING OPERA GLASS js 
very ingeniously constructed so that it 
will fold flat in a case that will take up 
very little room in either pocket or 
evening bag. It isn’t very easy to de- 
scribe, but you look through one edge 
of the case, and the opposite edge opens, 
permitting the lenses to stand up. We 
hope that’s reasonably clear. 


pe Macy’s have felt bridge table 
covers which match in design the 
modern playing cards we spoke to you 
about some time ago. They’re bright 
and full of color, as you'd expect. Ey- 
cellent, if you like that sort of thing. 


Sp AN ELECTRIC HUMIDIFIER for the 











home is a sort of green bronze um 
which holds water and contains a little 
heating unit that promotes evaporation. 
You can put in pine extract or perfume 
if you want to, too, and make the house 
smell good. 
cauliflower or boiled cabbage. 

A companion piece is the electric 
table lighter which looks like a small 
green vase but begins to glow when you 
pick it up. That is, the heater part in 
the mouth of the vase glows. And it 
stops glowing when you put it down 
again. 


pp lo apvertise modern furniture 
having “sophisticated simplicity” seens 
to us a little like talking about a noise 
less music box, but the furniture thu 
right, and not so ter 
expensive as modern furniture 
goes. We saw it at Lord and Taylor’ 
There was a low coffee table of walmi 
with a black lacquer base that we liked 
and some very good chairs, occasion 
tables and smoking stands. 

We learn also that the Heartliston 
Furniture Company, which has_ bee 
known for its finished and unfinishe 
reproductions of early American pieces 
has now added modern furniture ° 
maple, which has very good lines, | 
well constructed and moderate in cos! 
Colored finishes can be had to order. 


advertised is all 
ribly 


Excellent in bad cases off 
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>> New York “Goes Auto” Again << 


AST WEEK New York City was 
on its annual spree of examining 
the achievements of the automo- 

bile industry. The show this year 
maintained well the reputation of its 
predecessors for stimulating a peculiar 
mixture of curiosity and genuine in- 
terest. 

Sellers of their wares, from Detroit 
and other capitals of the automobile 
world were present in large numbers, 
many of them accompanied by large 
families and numerous admiring friends. 
On the other hand inspectors and 
buyers of new cars poured in and out 
of Grand Central Palace every day 
from morning until late at night. Cer- 
tainly no pessimist could enter the por- 
tals of the Palace and not emerge ap- 
preciative of the optimism within 
shared by sellers and buyers alike. As- 
surances were heard on all sides that 
at least 5,000.000 new cars would be 
sold this year. 

The American automobile industry 
is definitely out to make good with the 
ladies—that is, no longer are the 
mechanical virtues of this or that car 
to be allowed to determine husband’s 
selection for the family. Instead all 
the emphasis on the advantages of one 
car over another, such as ease of opera- 
tion and control, is designed to appeal 
to the women. Poor news for husbands, 
but probably good for the industry. 

The nature of the latest refinements 
is pleasing. Taste in line and in color 
is improving along with mechanical 
betterments, resulting in a dignified 
simplicity in the conveniences and 
luxury of appointments. Gone ap- 
parently are the days when rivals vied 
with each other for trade by installing 
in limousines fancy flower vases (the 
selection of flowers to be made by the 
chauffeur) and collapsible card cases, 
match boxes or ash trays which usually 
assumed a state of permanent collapse 
within a month after the purchase of 
the car. The numerous little things 
that all together go to make motoring 
and car ownership a pleasure are far 
more sensible than in former years. 

For example: chromium plate has 
been generally adopted as the standard 
for all surfaces that have heretofore 
been finished in nickel. Chromium 
plate is far more brilliant than nickel 
and does not tarnish under any weather 
conditions. This of course is a great 





By JOHN LANGDON 
LEIGHTON 


boon to the motorist, for discolored or 
stained nickel surfaces have always 
been a source of constant worry to one 
who takes a pride in the appearance of 
his car. 

The latest mechanical improvements 
on different models seem to have much 
incommon. Four-cylinder cars are con- 
spicuous by their absence, while sixes 
are in the majority, with eights, par- 
ticularly straight eights, much in the 
ascendency. Four-wheel brakes are uni- 
iversal, the ratio of the mechanical type 
to the hydraulic type being about fifty- 
fifty. Almost every car carries shock- 
absorbers as standard equipment as do 
most of them various devices for fa- 
cilitating efficient lubrication and gen- 
eral care of the car. It would seem that 


With the 
facturers planning to put 5,000,000 
new cars on the highways in 1929, 
New York’s recent automobile 
show becomes an event of major 
National importance. The trend 
toward lower prices continues, 
finds Mr. Leighton, and the cars 
are growing larger. More for the 
customer’s dollar. But as yet 
there is nu disposition to solve the 
customer’s problem: how to find 
space for his five millionth of the 
1929 output on our already packed 

highways 





automobile  manu- 





the day is not far off when chauffeurs 
will be entirely unnecessary except for 
the purpose of driving. 

Among some of the most interesting 
exhibits were the Auburns which this 
year are to be found in three sizes. The 
Dodges are considerably larger than 
last year as are the Buicks and Pontiacs. 
Decrease in price seems to be accom- 
panied, generally by an increase in 
size. The new Chryslers are interesting 
and graceful and offer the widest 
variety of body design and color. The 
larger and more expensive makes were 
in full evidence but it cannot be said 
that they attracted the greatest atten- 
tion. There is something staid and 
steady about Lincolns, Cadillacs, 
Packards, Franklins and Cunninghams 
which, while it perhaps incites a uni- 
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versal respect does not instill a com- 
mensurate interest on the part of a 
wide-eyed and curious public. The 
largest cars in the show were the Re- 
naults and Mercedes while the smallest, 
also from abroad, was an_ English 
Austin which seemed to be suffering 


























from a case of arrested development, | ——— 

But there is always a ruggedness about = 

European cars large or small which ap- RA! 
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The only disappointing note in the f Xor ren. 

“I ancho Mé 

entire exhibit was felt by those who for J.——— 
years have more or less taken a secret 

pride in their ability to recognize any J —— 





make of car at a glance. This is no 
longer possible. All manufacturers 
with few exceptions have altered the 
general and detailed appearance of 






























their products. Radiators, hoods, 

wheels and hub caps have all assumed s 

new forms and unfortunately in_ this en 

there has developed a marked similarity ( Associ 
‘ Sun 

among different makes. Take any car §] woes asi 

in the same general price class and it Ff 

is difficult, without considerable exam- Be 

ination, to designate the name of thef., 

maker. Standardization in design has S5AUTIF 






been at work in the industry. Only a 
few old stand-bys like Packard and 
Lincoln show the distinctive features by 
which they have been recognized in 
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« Lerr this year’s show imbued 
Wvier optimisn for the future of 
the great American industry which is 
going to sell 5,000,000 new cars this 
year. But as we got into our own cat 
we were presented with a “ticket” by 
an irate officer for parking longer than 
the allotted time. Protests were use- 
less. And then we found ourselves 
hopelessly stuck in the traffic, which in 
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New York is bad enough any day but Mrs. Fd 
‘ os ont 

was worse at this time because of the 

great spectacle which had been staged//———___ 





for the express purpose of selling more 
cars to the public when the traffic and 
highway facilities are insufficient to care 
for the cars the public has today. 
Perhaps the automobile industry 
going to sell 5,000,000 new cars this 
year. But where are the owners goilf 
to put them? That would seem to be 
the question of prime importance 1 
the industry, to the buying public, ant 
to the public authorities, for some tim 
to come. 
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Tours and Travel 


EUROPE - 1929 


Egypt and Palestine 
Monthly Sailings - $865 


Vacation Tours--Sclect Summer Tours 
Private Motor Tours 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises. Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
462 Fifth Ave., New York 














YOUR HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Nothing to do but en oy yourself, 

+g attend to oo Write for particulars, 

F. LAC 0 iw. yay, Rew York 
te ty 1 sie then Ay Paris 


Help Wanted 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for  high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work 

advancement. Write for free book 

BIG OPPORTUNITY.’ Lewis 

Hotel Training Schools, Suite B. G.—5842, 
Washington, D. C 











Stationery 


WRITE for free samples of embossed_at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. Y. 








Situations Wanted 


CULTURED Widow, 37, even temperment; 
unusvally experienced globe trotter; safe 
driver; fond of children; knowledge nursing. 
cooking; trained household-manager, good 
executive; ten years references; wants 
position city or country, private or_ in- 
stitutional. 8827 Outlook and Independent. 








COMPANION, SECRETARY, tutor, gov- 
erness or any position of trust by a_ re- 
fined educated Protestant woman. 8826 
Outlook and Independent. 





EXPERIENCED matron and dietitian a'so 

in management of tea room and. gift 
shop, desires position. teferences. 8825 
Outlook and Independent. 





Miscellaneous 


TO YOUNG women desiring training in 
the care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
further particulars address Directress of 
Nurses. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


GRAPEFRUIT, Oranges, Tangerines, 
Pecans: tree ripened, selected quality cit- 
rus fruit from tree to you three or four days. 
For prices write Boca Ceiga Grove Box 848. 
Clearwater, Fla. 














FLORIDA CITRUS FRUIT DIRECT TO 
CONSUMER Marmalades and fancy pecans. 
Complete list on request. S. L. Mitchell, 
Mount Dora, Florida. 





Gifts — Furnishings —- Wearing Apparel 
Mrs. Isabel Dwight Reed 
Shopping Expert 


2 Grace Court Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Instruction 





RUSSIAN taught by professional teacher, 
Imperial University graduate. Instructor in 
Russian at the Berlitz School of Languages. 
Michael Jerlitzyn, 2013 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
City. Tel Harlem 5560. 





FRENCH CONVERSATION for children 
and adults; a practical and pleasant way of 
learning to speak the language, Address 
Mme. Louis de Riviere, 676 Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














New Windows for Old 


(Continued from Page 88) 


chic asythe rue de la Paix. The ma- 
terial is polished black warble or 
Vitrolite—I am not certain which—the 
metal work is the color of lead, and 
the brightly illumined windows are 
lined with broad, plain surfaces of 
yellow wood with self-colored par- 
quetry designs of the most elementary 
geometry. Here is newness, but here 
is also trueness, which is the only 
criterion by which newness ought to 
be judged. 


ou may ask me why, with all New 

York to draw from, I have nar- 
rowed my interest down to such relative- 
ly trivial manifestations of the building 
impulse as these. One reason is be- 
cause they are experiments and excur- 
sions in the use of glass and metal, two 
materials whose development and use 
has not been completely explored and 
exhausted as is the case, more or less, 
with wood, brick and stone. 

Glass! Familiarity has dulled our 
minds to this marvel of man’s making, 
which matches the stone for hardness, 
the diamond for brilliance, the air for 
transparency, and has power to reflect 
an image no less clearly than “waters 
stilled at even.” Let me see if I can 
give you something of my own sense 
of it. Suppose some ancient Egyptian 
builder, the friend and architect of 
Ptah-Hotep, say, again here and now 
incarnate were to walk up Broadway. 
The mass and magnitude of our sky- 
scrapers would not greatly impress 
him, for these achievements, though 
they involve problems to which he is 
a stranger, are not so very different, 
nor are they greater, than the building 
of a pyramid or the setting upright of 
some giant obelisk. 

If he should enter one of our tall 
buildings and be carried to the top- 
most floor in an elevator, the silence 
and swiftness of that conveyance would 
doubtless admiration, but 
not his astonishment. 

But now suppose that he has entered 
an office whose windows command a 
view of city and harbor, and in his 
eagerness of interest stretches his hand 
out to point to something he has seen. 
What would be his amazement to find 
his hand rudely arrested by an invisible 
obstacle—glass ? 

Then indeed he would be startled 
into admiration and wonder, for though 
the Egyptians successfully fashioned 
small glass objects, they never dis- 
covered this secret of transparency. 

It is no preposterous idea to believe 


arouse his 


. weather-tight. 
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that glass may determine the forms iq 
which the architecture of the future 
may be cast, because it is a produet 
still undergoing development, as are 
also those devices of metal for holding 
it in position and making the joints 
The shop front probe 
lem is important therefore in another 
sense and for another reason than the 
obvious one; being concerned with these} 
materials, involving their use, it makes) 
inevitably, for their development, both 
in fabrication, and in design. 


Speaking of Books 
(Continued from Page 114) 


eloquence in “Cawdor,” and eloquence 
for an individual spiritual perception 0 
life on earth which is unmistakably sep 
arate, one man’s singular passion, one 
poet’s labor. He paints and_ plays 
man’s dereliction as he feels it, and he 
feels it with strangeness and constancy 
which few artists surpass. For wher 
this strangeness in him has its source one 
may search and analyze; what science 
today will find an explanation is de 
batable. But it is this strangeness 
which makes the limited discussion of 
his work futile. It is in every line, on 
every page, it is baffling since it a 
counts for both the strength and the 
weakness in his poems, particularly the 
long poems where he sounds his musi¢ 
as fully as he is able. He uses sym 
bolism and imagery with the force and 
irrationality of a dreaming mind. And 
the reader with his horizons of health 
and sanity is disconcerted and _ repelled 
in the unapologizing universe of Jef 
fers’s creating. The passion is incontest 
ably there, and the mechanism whieh 
ignites it is not simple, consistent or de 
pendable. There are jolts, flaws and wi 
certainties throughout ‘Cawdor’ bi 
those are the flaws in the maker of thi 
chaos. If he lacked them, if Robinso 
Jeffers could give the unimaginable 0 
der to what he feels and knows, 
should have one of the greatest artists 
GrorGeE O'NEILL. 





j® a and Be Well! 


in 
will find, "is this ittte 
wealth of faformation about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight contro! diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 








HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Bullding, BattleC 











